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It’s an IDEAL GIFT 
for Mother — Or for 
you to use in your own 
room —on your desk, 
table, or vanity... 
















Key-Wound 
or 
Electric 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


This attractive, dependable and poms SESSIONS 
CLOCK—4I/, inches wide, 4!/4 inches high—has a walnut . . 
colored case with tulip wood inlay and a 3!/, inch metal dial We will send you this same 
with raised numerals finished in gold and black. It is carefully model clock with a regular 
boxed for mailing by insured parcel post at our expense. 





key-wound movement in- 


The ELECTRIC CLOCK is equipped with a 60 cycle alter- stead of the electric if you 
nating current, 110-130 volts synchronous motor and costs 
only a few cents a month to operate. The KEY-WOUND prefer. Be sure to let us know 


CLOCK looks exactly the same as the electric—the only 


a hich ) ! 
difference is that it has a regular key-wound movement inside. Ce SNS FON IRENE 
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HERE ARE ALL THE EASY DIRECTIONS 
Tell girls how much you enjoy your subscription to THE 


T H IS G E N U | N E AMERICAN GIRL—then go with the girls to their mothers 
and let them order subscriptions for themselves through yeu. 

When you have secured four such subscriptions (they may 
= 8 ~~ for - x or | year for $1.50, or 2 years for 
, 2.00), send us the four new names and addresses, to- 
€ssions CLOCK gether with the money you have received for the sub- 


scriptions. (The subscriptions must be sold to persons living 
outside your own home.) Delivery of the SESSIONS CLOCK 


will be prompt—allow a week or ten days from the day 
MAY BE YOURS the four subscriptions reach our address given below. 
Be sure to tell us whether you want the ELECTRIC Sessions 


Clock or the KEY-WOUND Sessions Clock. Address Dept. 
C, The American Girl, 14 West 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 





ELECTRIC CLOCK KEY-WOUND CLOCK 
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® ADDRESS: Department C, THE AMERICAN GIRL, 14 West 49th Street, NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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CHRISTMAS 
AROUND THE WORLD 


HRISTMAS customs in Chris- 

( tian lands are a rich blending 

of ancient usages, hallowed 

and made beautiful through associ- 
ation with the Day of Days. 

To illustrate, let’s take a trip 
through time, back to an age before 
Christ was born. Now we're in a 
grove of gnarled old oaks. Men, 
robed in white, are walking through 
the grove in solemn _ procession. 
They gather round an ancient tree. 
One of them lifts a golden knife, 
cuts a strange-looking plant from a 
low branch, drops it into a snow- 
white cloth held by reverent hands. 

A puzzling scene if we dont 
know that we are in ancient Celtic 
Britain and that the robed figures 
are druids—the priests or ‘medicine 
men’’ of those old days. The plant 
in the white cloth is mistletoe. The 
druids believe it works wonders— 
think it so magical, so sacred, in 
fact, that it must never be allowed 
to touch the ground. Water, how- 
ever, it may touch, since water drops 
from heaven. We see the mistletoe 
plunged into fresh, pure water, then 
broken into small bits by the priests and distributed to a re- 
joicing populace. The mystical parasite is slow death to the 
tree it grows on, but the priests we are watching believe it 
brings all kinds of good luck to man. 

Our journey through time—in reverse now—begins again, 
and lands us safely in our own day and age. Back in the 
present, we find that the “lucky” mistletoe of ancient Britain 
has lingered on in the traditional English yuletide and has 
come down the ages to us, adding the charm of quaintness 
to our own Christmas. We don't believe the mistletoe is 
magical. But, even so, if a sprig of mistletoe falls after it’s 
been hung up, we may hear some superstitious person cry 
out, “Too bad! That's unlucky.” 

The druids weren't alone in standing in awe of mistletoe. 
The ancient Greeks revered it. The pre-Christian Scandina- 
vians held it in veneration. Wasn't it sacred to Friga, their 
goddess of love? And so, when we kiss under the mistletoe, 





By LATROBE CARROLL 


On December tweinty-fifth in 
Christian countries all over 
the globe, mankind celebrates 
the Savior’s birth. From ear- 
ly times Christmas customs 
have been passed like gifts 
from land to land to bright- 
en the world’s best season 


good old Friga is back of it—at 
least, many historians think so. 

The English Christmas, of course, 
gave us much more than the rather 
incidental mistletoe. Among the less 
important things, we borrowed the 
plum pudding from it, holly, mince 
pie, and the yule log—that we now 
call the Christmas log, or the Christ- 
mas fire. We borrowed carols and 
songs. Much more significant, the 
English who came to America as 
colonists brought with them the 
spirit of their yuletide: a mood of 
self-forgetfulness, of thought for 
less-fortunate people, of open- 
handed giving. And we share with 
the English themselves a whole 
glowing literature centering around 
Christmas. 

When we call the modern English 
Christmas to mind we think of roast 
goose, deliciously cooked and sea- 
soned; of plum puddings in the 
shape of cannon balls with sprigs of 
holly perched jauntily on top; of 
great logs blazing; of carols; of 
bright-eyed, ruddy-cheeked children 
gathered round fir trees hung with 
gifts. We think of old, oak-paneled country inns, still steeped 
in an aura of stage-coach days when candles lit up rare pewter, 
and beamed ceilings gave back the sound of lifted voices. 

Colorful as such a Christmas is, the British yuletide of 
medieval times was even more striking, if less Christian in 
mood. A typical ceremony was that of the boar's head. After 
the guests had taken their places at table in a country man- 
sion’s great hall, a flourish of trumpets would resound. Then, 
as minstrels played and sang, a serving man made an entrance 
with a boar's head, richly decorated and garlanded, on a 
platter of silver or gold. As he strode toward the table to 
set the dramatic dish before the master of the house, he sang 
a carol—perhaps the well-known one that ended: 

“The boar's head in hand bring I 

“With garlands gay and rosemary— 

“I pray you all sing merrily.” 

Strangely, the peacock ranked second to the boar’s head as 
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a delicacy. Often a roast peacock stuffed with spices and 
herbs was brought in as the center decoration of a pie as big 
as a cartwheel. 

Also, there was the ceremony of the yule log. Such a log 
was usually so big that it had to be dragged by horses. Then, 
while minstrels played and the tenantry shouted happily, it 
was maneuvered into the great hall and into the fireplace, 
with rollers and levers. 

Emphatically, there was nothing small about the way an 
English Christmas was celebrated in those good old days! 


Illustrated by F. LUIS MORA 


Many people, in that Britain of long ago, held quaint be- 
liefs about wonders supposed to happen in the magical hours 
of Christmas Eve. They thought that bells, sunk fathoms deep 
in the sea, rang out in muffled peals; mysterious lights glowed 
in caves; bees sang thin, sweet melodies; cattle knelt as 
though in adoration ; cocks crowed from dusk to dawn to scare 
bad spirits away. Nor was that all. Horses and cattle were 
gifted with human speech for a full hour. They held forth 
wisely, we are told, on the loftiest subjects, switching their 
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tails and stamping their hoofs to drive cach weighty point 
home. 

Was jolly old Santa, himself, a gift of those imaginative 
times? Apparently not. The English have their Santa Claus 

~often called Father Christmas—but he’s said to have been 
‘made in America.” Just how did we get him, so we could 
export him ? 

It appears that, in the fourth century after Christ's birth, 
the best-known, best-loved man in the town of Myra in Asia 
Minor was a certain bishop. He's thought to have taken spe- 
cial, kindly interest in sailors and children. This man, des- 


tined later to be the center of a rich cluster of legends, was 
no other than good Saint Nicholas himself. He's now the 
patron saint of Sicily, of Greece, of children, of sailors, and 
merchants. Old Russia, before the revolution, used to love 
and revere him. Moreover, he has his very own feast day— 
and it isn’t Christmas. It falls on December sixth. 

The Dutch, who lived in New York when that city was 
a village called New Amsterdam, thought a lot of Saint Nicho- 
las and celebrated his feast day solemnly. They sometimes 


shortened his name to “Santa Claus.” 


The British, who shared little old New York with the 
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Dutch, liked Santa. They took him over: lifted him right 
out of his own December feast day and set him down into 
Christmas. Transplanted, he did well, came through our Rev- 
olution a more vigorous figure than ever. His personality was 
changing, growing less austere. 

The person who did more than any other to make Santa 
Claus the delightful character we know was Clement C. 
Moore whose poem, A Visit From St. Nicholas, was pub- 
lished in 1844. In that beguiling piece—afterwards called 
‘Twas the Night Before Christmas—Moore drew a jovial, 
pot-bellied little person who had nothing in common, save a 
love of children, with the venerated Bishop of Myra. He 
made him a fur-clad dweller in the North, gave him ‘‘a mini- 
ature sleigh and eight tiny reindeer.’ After Moore finished 
with him, Santa stopped fluctuating. He was completed, his 
character and appearance fixed for 
all time. 

The Hollanders had handed us 
the basis of our Santa Claus, but it 
was German settlers in America 
who gave us our lighted, gift-bear- 
ing Christmas tree. 

In England, too, the Christmas 
tree was a welcome “immigrant.” 
It wasn't a part of the ancient Brit- 
ish Christmas—was unknown, we're 
told, in Britain till the early part 
of the nineteenth century. The 
Christmas tree’s homeland was Ger- 
many. It wasn't really popular in 
England until after a certain Christ- 
mas in the year 1841. Then an illus- 
trious man of German birth had 
such a tree set up in Windsor Castle. 
He was Queen Victoria’s husband, 
the Prince Consort. Even as late as 
1850 we find Charles Dickens writ- 
ing about the Christmas tree as “‘a 
new German toy.” 


So long ago, 


So long ago, 


How did such trees first link a 
themselves with Christmas in the y ia 
German mind? Historians don’t Yet Lord of all, 


know. There's a time-honored Ger- 
man folk tale, however, about the 
first Christmas tree. A forester and 
his family lived in a hut that stood 
near a few stunted, straggling firs. 
On a tempestuous Christmas Eve 
they were sitting around a cheerful 
fire. During a lull in the storm they 
heard a knocking at the door. The 
father opened it. Just outside stood 
a little boy, thin with hunger and 
blue with cold. The family took 
him in, warmed him, fed him. One 
of the forester’s small sons insisted 
on giving him his bed for the night. 

Next morning the family were waked by sweet voices 
singing. It was a choir of angels. Father, mother, and 
children looked at the small Stranger they had sheltered and 
saw a soft radiance around His head. They had taken the 
Christ Child into their home. 

He led the way outside. The storm had spent itself; the 
morning was golden with sun. The Child broke off a bough 
from a dwarfed fir, thrust it through the snow till it touched 
the ground beneath. 

“Look!” he said. “Your gifts made me happy. This is 
my gift to you.” 

And as they watched and wondered, the branch grew before 
their eyes. Taller and taller it rose. It became a thick trunk 
that put forth branches of its own. At last, a huge fir, it tow- 


So long ago, 
So long ago, 
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On Christmas 


BY MABEL SIMPSON 


The oxen woke and stirred and saw 
Their manger growing bright, 
And down they knelt in love and awe 
Before the shining light, 

c = od 


On Christmas, Christmas night! 


The oxen looked with gentle eyes 

At Jesus sleeping there, 

The oxen looked with sweet surprise 
At Jesus small and fair, 


And weeping, weeping there. 
The oxen knelt beside His bed, 
Beside the golden hay, 


Their breath was warm about His head 
When down they knelt to pray, 


On Christmas, Christmas day! 
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And that was the first 


ered protectively above the hut. 
Christmas tree. 

Some Germans have a sort of double Christmas: one with 
a tree and one without. In the southern part of their country, 
especially in the rural districts, Santa Claus—known as the 
Weihnachtsmann (Christmas Man), or Nikolans—comes on 
the eve of the feast day of Saint Nicholas, on December fifth. 
Usually some man with an outstanding tummy dresses up as 
Santa. He carries a vast book in a gilded binding. Out of it 
he reads the children’s good and bad deeds in a large im- 
portant voice. (Parents have obligingly told him all!) If a 
child’s record is good, he bestows a simple present; if it’s 
bad, he brings out a switch and pretends to whip the culprit. 
That's odd enough, to our ways of thinking, but here’s some- 
thing still stranger: this Santa has a servant with an enormous 
sack. If any little boy or girl has 
been exceptionally naughty, this 
servant catches the small offender, 
pops the child into the bag, and 
runs away with him. Soon, though, 
he brings the child back. 

In those same regions, on Christ- 
mas Eve, parents decorate a tree be- 
hind locked doors and set out gifts 
on a table: more presents and nicer 
ones than Santa brought earlier in 
the month. This time, the Christ 
Child is the giver. The children 
stand in the hallway and sing carols 
until the doors are unlocked. Then, 
pell-mell, they rush in where the 
tree and the presents are waiting. 

There's a beautiful Christmas Eve 
custom among the peasants of south 
Germany. Then, each grave in the 
churchyard bears its own small tree 
ablaze with candles. The dead are 
not forgotten. 

It's not only in south Germany 
that Santa comes on Saint Nicholas’s 
Eve. In rural Holland and Belgium 
it’s usual—or was, not many years 
ago—-for children to put their shoes 
out hopefully that evening. The 
Dutch and Belgian Santa doesn't 
drive reindeer. He rides a donkey, 
or a white horse. Kindly little girls 
and boys remember his mount, cer- 
tain to be hungry after bringing 
Santa so far. Into their wooden 
shoes they slip hay, or a big carrot. 

Morning comes. The children 
run to the shoes. Usually the fodder 
is gone and toys, or candies, are in 
its place. But if the owners of the 
shoes have misbehaved, the food 
for Saint Nick’s mount is untouched. 


And, instead of gifts, they find ominous switches. 


In Norway Santa comes on Christmas Eve but has, some- 
times, a rather subordinate rdle. For the man who plays his 
part is-—at least, as he walks through the streets—only one ot 
a throng of adults got up in fancy dress costumes. These 
revelers are masked and wander about, calling on friends and 
talking in squeaks or growls. They try to disguise their voices 
so completely that no one will recognize them. 

But in Norwegian homes, far from such buftoonery, Santa 
goes about his pleasant job of handing out gifts. After he's 
finished, all the rest join hands—the family, the servants, and 
visitors—and march around the tree, singing carols. 

Lutfisk is a typical dish at Scandinavian Christmas Eve 
feasts. A transparent codfish jelly, (Continued on page 50) 
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MAKE-BELIEVE DOG 


Beginning a thrilling serial of the frozen North which tells of 
further adventures of Claire Jameson and her team of huskies 


By NORMA BICKNELL MANSFIELD 
author of ‘‘Keeper of the Wolves’’ 


PART ONE 


sky when Claire Jameson swung her team of huskies 

toward the fork in the trail that spelled Frozen Bend 
and home. Brilliant under the stars, the crusted snow 
white-washed the world to fantastic beauty. Off to the 
south the Ghost Mountains showed their serried peaks. 

“Mush!” Claire sang out, not because the tcam 
needed urging but because the stars and her dogs and 
the runners of her sled singing as they 
sped along on the frozen trail, lifted her 
heart to an exaltation that demanded ex- 
pression. This was Alaska, Alaska at its 
best, offering her a fast trail, a starlit 
sky, a windless run, and Frozen Bend so 
close that it seemed to the imaginative 
girl she could see the welcoming lights 
of the little town still a dozen miles away. 

“King, gee!" Where the trail forked 
again she guided her coal-black loose lead- 
er, King, toward the Pegler cabin, a tiny 
speck of weather-aged logs set out in the 
wilderness. King knew the fork; he had 
turned here many times. The Peglers 
were old friends. Anxious as the black 
dog was to wind up his journey with a 
flirt of his tail and a flip of his ears as he 
swung his team up before the Jameson 
cabin, he was too old a hand on the trail 
to follow his own desires. He slowed his 
team at the cabin door, ignoring with 
dignity the joyous howls of the Pegler 
huskies in their kennels behind the little log-house. 

“Hello!” Even before the word was out of her mouth, 
Claire saw the cabin door swing open. Ed Pegler was stand- 
ing on the threshold, gaunt and delighted. Beside him Mrs. 
Pegler, a shawl over her head, peered out through steam- 
dimmed glasses to see who had arrived. 

“Well, well!’ The seasoned sourdough urged Claire 
through the door into the meagerly furnished, but warm and 
hospitable cabin. “Your hounds'll be all right till I can git 
out there to take care of ’em,” he said. ‘Come on in.” 

Claire was in by that time, receiving help from Mrs. 
Pegler who insisted she stay long enough to take off her parka 
and have a cup of tea. 

“But I can't stay,” the girl protested. “I just stopped 
in to leave a couple of cans of sausage the Bishop sent you 
from Tokee. And to tell you that 1 bought you a new muf- 
fler, Ed. That old one you've been wearing needs a rest. 
There are some oranges on the sled for Mrs. Pegler. I hope 
they aren't frozen. I made the run as fast as I could.” 

“And that’s fast,” Ed conceded. ‘Well, Pink, it’s good 
to have you back. You been gone a month, and it seems 
like a year. What's news where you come from?” 


I: WAS early afternoon, but there were stars in the 
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“If there is any, I don't know it,”’ Claire told him. ‘‘Pete 
sent me to Tokee to spend a month in the hospital, going the 
rounds with the nurses. He thought he'd cure me of want- 
ing to be a nurse.” 

“Smart brother of yours, that Pete!” 

“Cream, but not sugar—that’s right, ain't it?” Mrs. Pegler 
set a cup of steaming tea on the table before the girl. 
“These » Be Raves are a mite heavy,” she protested, “but 
they're fresh.” 


HEY'RE perfect,” Claire announced, and realized at that 

moment that she had been hungry for hours. ‘Oh, Pete's 
smart, all right, but he was wrong this time. Now I évow 
I'm going to be a nurse. Why, Ed, if you could have seen 
those Indian youngsters waiting their turn to be relieved of 
pain, their faces sometimes almost white with agony, but 
their courage untouched—I tell you I knew the second day 
that Pete couldn’t talk me out of becoming a nurse. Pete 
needs me, too. He's got more than he can handle, covering 
the territory he does now. It serves him right for taking up 
doctoring. He might have known I'd want to help him, 
whatever he decided to do. But about news from Tokee. | 
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don't know any because I even ate 
and slept in the hospital. What's 
new here?” 

Ed cleared his throat and side- 
stepped the question neatly. 

‘King behave himself ?”’ 

“King always behaves himself,” 
Claire said promptly. “The best 
sled dog in Alaska. Why, with the 
silver team behind him, he could 
go anywhere and get back before 
another team was well started.” 
Ed had started her off on her favor- 
ite topic, but, looking up, she caught 
the twinkle in his eye and checked 
herself. 

“I'd better get that sausage,” she 
said, “before somebody steals the 
rest of it. Can you beat that, Ed? 
I stopped early this morning to 
leave some fresh vegetables at Fish 
Camp and, while I was inside, one 
of the natives made off with six 
cans of the Bishop's precious pork 
sausage that I was bringing to his 
friends in Frozen Bend. It’s the 
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first time I've ever had any- 
thing stolen from my sled.” 

She whisked out of the 
cabin and returned almost at 
once, her arms loaded with 
gifts she had brought for the Peglers. 

“Now, Pink, you shouldn't oughta loaded yourself down—”’ 
Ed began. 

“King likes a loaded sled,” Claire told him, laughing. 
“Makes him feel important. I want to stop a minute at Aunt 
Sarah's, so I'll keep moving now that I'm on my feet. The 
Bishop said to be sure to tell you to cook that sausage clear 
through before you eat it.” 

“Wait a minute, wait a minute! I'll help you with them 
dogs.” Ed reached for a fur coat, but Claire had resumed 
her parka and was half through the door before he could 
get it on. Struggling with the coat, he followed her. 

“King will straighten the team,” she told him. ‘Stay in 
where it’s warm.” 

But Ed came with her and stood a moment beside the 
handlebars of her sled while she straightened the calico dog, 
Pinto, on the line and set King on the rest of the team. Two 
minutes later she was ready for the trail. 

“Magic, that’s what it is,” Ed declared, ‘the way you can 
handle dogs, Pink. Ain’t anybody matched your skill since 
Jake Connolley was drowned.” 

“After all, it was Jake who taught me to drive and every- 
thing I know about sled dogs,” the girl reminded him. “The 


STARS, 
CRUSTED SNOW WHITE-WASHED THE 
WORLD TO FANTASTIC BEAUTY AS 
CLAIRE TOOK THE HOMEWARD TRAIL 






greatest luck 
that ever happened to me 

was falling heir to his team.” 
“Seems to me you earned the right to drive 

‘em. You had the courage to tie ‘em to the line 
where the rest of us just stood around wondering 
was they ghosts, or was they wolves.” 

“I had to do something with them,” the girl 
laughed. “They were haunting me, popping up in 
the trail wherever I went—seven white’ huskies 
THE looking for Jake Connolley. But I'm driving only 
six when I drivethem.”” Her face grew grave. ‘I’mnot 
the dog-musher you think I am, Ed, or I wouldn't 
have had to turn the silver leader off my team. Have 
you heard anything about him since I left?” 

“Why, yes,” Ed said slowly. “He's still around these 
parts. A queer dog, that one.” 

“A dog only Jake Connolley could drive,” Claire an- 
swered. “Or maybe that’s just my conceit speaking because I 
know he’s too much for me to handle. He's the first dog I've 
failed to understand, Ed. He acts—haunted.” 

“Mebbe he is,” Ed said quietly. “They’s folks hereabouts 
thinks so.”’ 

Claire stared at him silently. When Ed spoke in that quiet, 
controlled voice it was time to pay attention. He turned now, 
cast a glance over his shoulder. 


IDN'T like to say anythin’ while Mis’ Pegler was lis- 

tenin’,”” he explained the glance. ‘She's kind o’ techy, 
and you can’t blame her, livin’ ‘way out here like we do. But 
I wanted you should be warned, Claire. They’s somethin’ 
in the air.” 

Claire, slim and tall, kept her dark eyes on the sourdough. 

“Something—in the air?” 

“The Injuns, they started it. The rumor, I mean. But 
they’s somethin’ behind it. They're superstitious, Injuns are, 
and most of ‘em are crazy to start with.’” Ed had no love for 
the native Alaskan. “But they’s usually an explanation for 
their queerness. This beats the lot, I'll say that.” 

“You mean it has something to do with Jake's silver 
leader? What is it, Ed?” 

Ed turned again to peer over his shoulder. Satisfied, he 
leaned toward the girl. 
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“Ever hear of a loup-garou?” he shot at her abruptly. 

“Great Scott!’’ Claire could feel the hair on the nape of 
her neck rising. “You mean an animal that’s part human— 
that’s sometimes a man and sometimes a beast? A werewolf ? 
I've heard of them. Every one has. But they don’t exist, Ed. 
They just aren't!” 

‘That's a fact,” Ed agreed. ‘‘They just aren't. But in these 
parts they are. Leastways they’s talk to that effect. I just 
thought I'd warn you, Pink. He's been—seen.” 

Ed was as sane a man as any Claire knew. ‘But, Ed—” 
she protested, “it couldn't be! What's your explanation?” 

‘“*Well,’’ Ed said, 
pursing his lips in spec- 
ulation, “I ain't got an 
explanation. Not one I 
could stand on, ‘cause I 
don't know, Pink. I 
ain't seen the beast. But 
it seems likely to me 
that the silver leader's 


Little dog, 


took up with a crazy : ’ : 
Injun that’s holed up You with the pleading eyes 
hereabouts. Fact  re- 


mains somethin’s been 
seen by somebody. You, 
trailin’ as much as you 
do, I thought mebbe 
you'd best know.” 

“Thank you, Ed,” 
Claire said thoughtful- 
ly. “I'll remember. All 
right, King, line em in.” 

The sourdough’s 
words stayed with her, 
try as she would to 
throw them off before 
she drew up at the Ten- 
see door. But the fact 
remained that Ed would 
have been the last per- 
son she knew to try to 
frighten her unnecessarily. Something menacing lay hidden 
in the rumors he had mentioned. It took all of the girl's de- 
termination to produce a carefree smile as she drew up before 
the Tensee cabin and called out a greeting to the plump little 
woman who threw open the door even before King had 
halted his team. 

“Why, Claire! Forgetting her neuralgia, Aunt Sarah 
came flying out of the house clad only in her indoors clothes, 
to feel Claire's strong young arms squeezing the breath out 
of her body. 

“I declare,” the plump little woman said, letting the girl 
half-carry her inside again, ‘I don’t know which I'm gladder 
to see, Hank coming home or you! And that’s a fact, even 
though Hank is my own son and you ain't no relation that | 
can make out as belonging to me, try as I have. Come in, 
come in.” 

“We are in,” Claire laughed, and shut the door. ‘My 
goodness,” she said, “look at the size of that cat!" She point- 
ed to a tiger-striped tabby that had been a kitten only a few 
months before when she had presented it as a gift to Aunt 
Sarah. 

“Remember your askin’ me if cats liked gingerbread ? 
Well, I declare that cat won't eat another single, solitary 
thing the way she'll eat gingerbread. Now take off your 
parkee and set down while I brew you a cup of tea. You 
must be starved, child.” 

“I'm always starved,” Claire said cheerfully, and pulled off 
her parka again. “By the way, I brought you some sausage, 
canned, from Bishop Baxter. Be sure to boil it till it squeals 
before you eat it. Oh, yes, and there’s some special chicken 


A look of surprise, 


You who beg 


That will repay your love, 
That will repay your faith 
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Portrait of a Plain Puppy 


BY FRANCES FROST 


And tan eyebrows that give you always 


You with the funny marks of white and black 





And your one tan forward leg 
Politely for a bone, what can I give you back 
In me whom you know nothing of? 


What can I give you save the pat and the word you prize, 


O little dog with the dark, adoring eyes? 
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feed on the sled, guaranteed to make baby chicks start to lay 
three days after they're out of the shell.” 

“Three days after they're out of —there now, you're teasing 
me again! I declare, child, you catch me every time. Well, 
how have you been, Claire? And how is the Bishop?” 

“What you really mean is,’ Claire said, eyes twinkling, 
“did Pete guess right and am I sick of nursing? Well, I'm 
not. I'm dead sure now I'm going to be a nurse.” 

“[’m glad,” Aunt Sarah said simply. “We need you as 
much as we need Pete and his doctoring hereabouts. I'm 
glad, Claire, I declare I really am—except for one thing.” 

“What's that?” 

But Aunt Sarah was re- 
luctant to say what that one 
thing was. She busied her- 
self at the stove, and ab- 
ruptly Claire knew. 

“You mean this—loup- 
garou business ?” 

“That's it. How'd you 
know ?” 

“I stopped at the Peg- 
lers. Ed told me.” 

“If you could just be a 
nurse and stay at home,” 
Aunt Sarah worried, “stead 
of bein’ out on the trail 
more'n half the time, I'd 
be wholly satisfied.” 

“‘But, Aunt Sarah,’’ 
Claire laughed, “Tl have 
to go outside, to the States, 
to learn nursing. By the 
time I get back, the loup- 
garou will be an old story 
and something else will be 
in the wind.” 

“That's right!” The old 
lady's face brightened, then 
dimmed again. “But you 
won't be goin’ out until 
spring, an’ meantime there's that dog!” 

“Aunt Sarah,” Claire got up to put her arms around the 
plump little woman again, “you remember everyone thought 
Jake's silver team was ghosts, or wolves, or something awful, 
and they turned out to be just plain dogs after all. Not plain 
dogs—matched Siberian malemutes, really, but dogs for all 
that. You mark my words, there's an explanation for this 
new excitement and we'll find it, in time.” 

Perhaps there wasn't real conviction in her voice—Ed had 
startled her—or perhaps Aunt Sarah's perception was keener 
than she thought. Mrs. Tensce gave her a long, grave glance. 

“Hank's been sayin’ the same thing,” she said quietly, 
“ever since you been gone, but so far nobody's laid a finger on 
the answer. Freighting the way Hank does, gone from home 
an’ on the trail most of the time, he'd ought to know. And I 
try to think he’s right, Claire. I really do, but somehow—”’ 
She paused, too puzzled to go on. 

“Where does this—animal live ?”” Claire demanded. “Where 
has he been seen ?”’ 

“Well, you know the river run, on the way up to Crossings ? 
They say where the trail swings east, that’s where the silver 
dog, or whatever it is, always comes from.” 

“That's just about where Jake Connolley went down when 
he drowned, isn't it?’ Claire demanded. 

“Yes,” Aunt Sarah's voice dropped almost to a whisper. 
“Do you know what I think it is, Claire, this loup-garou ?” 
On her frightened lips the word took on a startling signifi- 
cance. As Ed had done, she leaned closer to the girl. “I think 
it’s the ghost of Jake Connolley,” she whispered. 

Claire put a sturdy, reassuring (Continued on page 43) 
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EVER again will I hear that old expression, “All 
went as merry as a marriage bell,” without think- 


ing of Pete's wedding and some of the things that 
kept it from being entirely a merry occasion for me. 

It was just like Pete to announce his engagement to us 
at breakfast. The smell of hot sausage and coffee, and the 
hubbub of a farm family early in the morning, didn’t seem 
to affect Pete at all. In fact I remember that he was in the 
very act of helping himself to sausage the second time, when 
he said offhandedly to Mother, “Mom, Peg and I are getting 
married in December.” 

Mother looked up at him and smiled. ‘‘Dear boy,’ she 
said, “I am so glad. Peggy is a lovely girl.” But I noticed 
that when she started to pour Father's second cup of coffee, 
her hand was shaking. I judge that it is a shock to a 
mother when her first child decides to get married, especially 
if it is a son. When a daughter is getting married, even if 
she is the one and only child in the family, mothers always 
seem to be rather pleased. 

I dislike such intimate moments 
in family life. It was embarrassing 


HERE COMES THE 
B R I D E By FRANCES FITZPATRICK WRIGHT 


Lucy Ellen has her wish of being bridesmaid at a Christmas wed- 
ding, but stumbles into a situation that nearly brings disaster 


Illustrated by PELAGIE DOANE 


I had never felt before, because, in a way, they were going 
to be my relatives. Mr. Hale is fat and bald, his scalp is 
the shiniest one I have ever seen. Mrs. Hale is thin and 
frail, but still appealing looking. Katherine is red-haired 
and lively, but not very pretty. It is mo wonder that Pete 
chose Peggy to marry. She always makes me think of that 
line, ‘She walks in beauty like the night—’’ I really think 
Diana would be a better name for her than Peggy. Pete 
himself looked rather handsome that evening. He is tall 
and brown and cheerful looking, but it is beyond me how 
such a darling girl as Peggy could fall in love with a plain 
farmer. The man I marry will not be so matter-of-fact as 
Pete. Why, with his wedding only a month away, he was 
perfectly absorbed in selling mules and threshing Lespedeza 
seed. 


It was what I call a dull dinner. Peggy and Pete looked 





to me to see Mother trying to be so 
blithe, and to hear Father clear his 
throat and say, ‘That will be a good 
day's work, old man. I was your 
age when I married your mother.” 

Tommy and Patricia acted just 
about as you would expect a small 
brother and sister to act under the 
circumstances. 

Pat gigs rled and said, “Will I call 
Peggy ‘Sister Peggy’ now?” 

Tommy said, with his mouth too 
full, “Boy, I hope I'll get a lot of 
wedding cake.’ I didn’t say any- 
thing but ‘Congratulations, old 
dear!’ I didn’t want to be crude, 
but secretly I was dying to know if 
I was going to be asked to be in the 
wedding. It seemed to me that I 
should be asked to act as bridesmaid, 
if not maid of honor. I began to 
think of costumes that would be 
pretty for a December wedding. Lit- 
tle did I dream all the troubles that 
lurk along a bridesmaid’s path. Cous- 
in Emmie often says, “There's a 
thorn with every rose, a drop of bit- 
ter in every sweet.” I used to think 
she was being sentimental, but since 
that experience I've decided it’s 
true. 

Right away, Mother asked Peggy 
and her family to have dinner with us. 














As they came in that night I looked 
them over critically with an interest 
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I SAT AT MY DESK AND NIBBLED ON MY PEN IN VAIN. I COULDN'T FIND WORDS. 
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happy and oblivious to the rest of us. Mr. Hale told the 
jokes he always tells. Mother and Mrs. Hale said refined 
things to each other about their children. I didn't enjoy 
the evening at all until after dinner when Peggy and I went 
up to my room for a while. She put her hands on my shoul- 
ders and said, “I want you for my bridesmaid. But don't 
you dare look any prettier than I do!” (Which shows you 
what a tactful girl she is.) “I haven't made any wedding 
plans yet,” she went on. “I thought we might get married 
in the afternoon, and I could wear a dark brown velvet 
suit with a gold lace blouse. But you have such grand ideas 
about clothes, what do you think ?”’ 

“IT think you ought to be married in the evening, Peggy,” 
I said earnestly. ‘Everyone looks more beautiful in the eve- 
ning, and the house would, too. Do you remember the love- 
ly costumes we saw when Katherine Cornell was in Nash- 
ville, in Romeo and Juliet? 1 think we might sort of copy 
those. Your hair looks a lot like hers did, and you would 
look just angelic in a long robe of ivory velvet, with a cap 
made of pearls.” 

“Katherine is going to be my maid of honor,” said Peggy. 
“And my cousin, Jenny Stanford, is going to be the other 
bridesmaid.” 

"Katherine would look lovely in gold satin,” I said. “And 
Jenny and I could wear pale, brown velvet, with those stand- 
ing-up lace collars and long, close-fitted sleeves like Queen 
Elizabeth used to wear. The wedding really would be something 
like a coronation scene. The only drawba-k would be Pete.” 

Peggy shouted with laughter. 

“Yes,” she said, “you will have 
to take Pete in a plain dress 
suit. Not even you could per- 
suade Pete that he ought to wear 
a doublet and a plumed hat!” 
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I suspected that Peggy was making fun of me, but she did 
accept my ideas, for the most part. We planned everything, 
how we would decorate the house and what we would have 
for refreshments at the reception afterward. She said her 
mother would let her have the wedding just the way she 
wanted it. 

I sighed, remembering how I always have to argue with 
my family, to carry my point. I am still regarded as a child, 
and sometimes, it seems to me, as a child with water on the 
brain. Sure enough, when I began to plan my dress for 
the wedding, I had to have a skirmish with Mother and 
Cousin Emmie. Miss Isabel, the best dressmaker in town, 
was going to make the trousseau and the dresses for Kather- 
ine and Jenny. 

“There is no use in you taking your dress to Miss Isabel, 
child,” said Cousin Emmie when she came over to see my 
velvet. ‘She charges an exorbitant price. Your mother and 
I can make it for you.” At that, my heart sank. Cousin 
Emmie is a dear relative. She does many nice things for me 
and I certainly didn't want to offend her, but everything she 
makes has the primmest look you ever saw. Ever since | 
can remember, she has worn white tatting collars and stiff 
black taffeta for best. She doesn’t know the meaning of the 
word “'style.”’ 

“Oh, thank you, Cousin Emmie,” I said, “but I'm afraid 
your neuritis might come back if you worked over my dress. 
Besides, Miss Isabel has promised to give us a very special 
rate, if she makes all the dresses.” 

Fortunately, at that pain- 
ful moment, some one called 
by to take her to the mission- 
ary meeting. I turned to 
Mother in despair. “Mother,” 
I said, “‘you don’t mean to say 
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that I can’t have Miss Isabel make my dress? If Cousin 
Emmie has to make it, I'd rather not be in the wedding!” 

“Don't be too tragic,” said Mother. “I think it’s very 
sweet of Emmie to want to do it. I'm sure I can take a good 
pattern and cut it without any trouble. An evening gown 
1s never very hard to make.” 

“Mother,” I said, ‘ this is the first wedding I have ever 
been in, in my life. Please let me have my dress the way 
I want it. I've already spoken to Miss Isabel. It would be 
so humiliating to have to tell her we were going to make it 
at home to save money.” 

“You don’t want to hurt Emmie’s feclings, do you?’ said 
Mother reproachfully. 

“Of course I don’t, Mother,” I answered, “but this is a 
matter of life and death. I know! I'll ask Cousin Emmic 
to make my underwear. It doesn't matter so much if she 
puts tatting on my step-ins. But please let Miss Isabel make 
the dress.” 

“Oh, all right, then,” said Mother. I could see she was 
a little offended because I didn't want her to make it, cither. 
In many ways Mother is my ideal of a woman, but she_sim- 
ply hasn't any chic. The dresses she makes all have such an 
economical air about them. Whereas Miss Isabcl could make 
a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, if anybody could. 

Miss Isabel is part French. That afternoon, when I took 
her my velvet, she ran her hands over it and held it up to 
me, exclaiming, “Ooo, /a, la! You will look as clegant as 
it is possible to look. Your flowers must be yellow roses. 
Oh, yes, the color is perfect.” 

A few days later, she called me up to come for a fitting. 
When I stood before her long triple mirrors, | drew a deep 
breath of satisfaction. I had done my hair around my head 
in a coronet braid. The dress fell in long lovely folds to the 
floor, and the lace collar made me look like a medieval lady. 
All the dresses were just beautiful; you can’t think how like 
a goddess Peggy looked in hers. With it she wore her 
mother's wedding jewelry, a pair of heavy gold bracclets 
and a lovely locket to match, on a twisted gold chain. The 





FEELING LIKE A MEDIEVAL LADY MYSELF, 
I STARED IN ADMIRATION AT PEGGY AS 
MISS ISABEL FITTED HER WEDDING DRESS 
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sight of such handsome jewelry filled me with envy. I had 
nothing but my class ring and my wrist watch, and neither 
was suitable to wear with my dress. Then a daring thought 
crossed my mind. I would borrow Aunt Julie's pearl brooch! 

It was the most beautiful brooch I had ever seen, a huge 
lustrous pearl in the center, with an oval setting of the most 
delicate gold filigree, and around the edge a row of small 
pearls set very close together. You wouldn't believe it, but 
it was given to Aunt Julie by her sweetheart when she was 
cighteen. He was a naval officer and he brought it to her 
from France. I mean, to look at Aunt Julie now, you'd 
never think that she was ever young and beautiful, with a 
dashing naval officer to bring her gifts like that. She's so 
small and wrinkled and unromantic looking. The officer 
died at sea and Aunt Julie never married, though Father 
says lots of men asked her. She is Father's oldest sister. It's 
a lot like a book, only Aunt Julie doesn’t act like a heroine. 
I mean she doesn't weep, or wear black, or live in a tower. 
She is always busy and cheerful. She knits and goes to the 
missionary society and does a lot of charity work. Just once, 
when I went to her house unexpectedly, I found her sitting 
in front of the fire with a lapful of old letters. She got up 
and put them away in her desk, and locked it and didn’t men- 
tion them. I would have given my right eye, almost, to have 
been allowed to read just one of them. 


OMETHING told me that Mother and Father would 
never agree to my asking Aunt Julie to lend me her 

brooch, so I didn’t consult them. I just dropped by Aunt 
Julie's on my way home from Miss Isabel's. 

“Come in, child,” she said. She waved me to a chair be- 
side hers. She was sitting before the fire, knitting a bed- 
spread. She _— it out to show me. “It is for Peggy,” 
she said. “I like the girl. I'm glad Peter showed such good 
sense. I thought for a while he might marry that flighty 
Martin girl.” 

That gave me an opening. “Aunt Julic,” I said, “I've just 
been to Miss Isabel's for a fitting. My dress is just beautiful. 
I saw the other dresses, too. Peggy looks like a princess 
in hers. She is going to wear her mother’s bracelets and 
locket.” 1 waited hopefully to sce if Aunt Julie would take 
the hint. “The dresses are very plain,” I added. ‘They 
show up jewelry to such good advantage.” 

Aunt Julie knitted away in silence. At last she spoke. 
“Have you got any suitable trinkets to wear?” she asked. 

My heart beat fast. “No'm, I haven't,” I said timidly. 
“Mother would lend me her corals, but I don't think the 
color goes well with my dress.” 

Aunt Julie folded her knitting and deliberately put it 
away. ‘Maybe I have something,” she said. She got up 
and went into her bedroom. When she came back, she had 
a square leather case in her hands. She sat down in her 
chair and opened the case. I leaned forward and my breath 
came fast. I had never seen all of Aunt Julie’s things be- 
fore. She had a ring set with pearls and diamonds, and a 
string of turquoise beads with earrings to match, and a pair 
of lovely bracelets, and ever so many other things. But the 
pearl brooch was the most beautiful thing in the box. | 
picked it up and looked at it. Aunt Julie must have read 
my thought. 

“How would that pin look with your dress?” she asked. 

“Oh, Aunt Julie, it would be perfect,” I said, “but wouldn't 
you be afraid to let me wear it?” 

“I think you can be trusted to take care of it,” she said; 
and with that she put away the other things and left the pearl 
brooch in my hands. I stammered out my thanks, very 
awkwardly. 

All the way home I was thinking about the story we had 
in school in our junior year, The Necklace. Maybe you have 
read it. It is very sad. It tells how a beautiful woman bor- 
rowed a necklace to wear to a ball, (Continued on page 38) 
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such as this one is to be, a jolly little band which 
you very much admire is finally selected. You dis- 
cuss with the leader the type of music you particu- 
larly like, and you talk over the length of the dances. 
Five minute dances are popular and suitable for a 
home party. Keeping the dances comparatively 
short allows time for each boy to dance with almost 
every girl at the party. No need to be afraid of 
getting stuck with a poor dancer for, even though 
the worst happens and no one cuts in, any girl 
with any backbone at all can manage to live 
through five minutes, some way or other. 

After the music question is settled, you concen- 
trate on the invitations. Invitations to a dance 


ee a ee EE should be mailed from two to three weeks before 
REBELLIOUS SLIPPER BUCKLES, OR TAKE A STITCH IN TIME the event, and even longer than that for dances 
HERE is an air of excitement about the house. Every Illustrated by 
one comes down to breakfast bright and early, for to- ae 
night is the night of your dance, the dance you have MARGUERITE a 

been planning for weeks past. There are many things to be “°° 

done to-day—furniture to be moved, rugs to be rolled up and DE ANGELI uw 

stowed away, floors to be waxed, sandwiches to be made, } é p> * — 


dresses to be brought out and pressed, flowers to be arranged. 

The various members of the household enter into the prep- 
arations with bustling energy. Soon the chairs, sofas, and 
tables from the big family living room are squeezed into the 
library, hall, and sun porch. The rugs are sately put away in 
the basement, attic, or storeroom. Some one gets a stepladder 
and starts hanging up little colored lanterns, or perhaps fes- 
toons of balloons. Out in the kitchen the punch glasses are 
set out on the table for a final polishing. There is a cheerful 
sound of cake batter being beaten up, and a nice smell of 
cookies baking. 

The fact that the whole house is being disarranged seems 
not to matter. The entire family has entered into the spirit 
of the occasion and is looking forward to the party. 

To turn back for a few minutes, let's say that this dance 
is something you have been anticipating for a long time. 
Perhaps the party is being given to celebrate your birthday, 
to honor a house guest, or for no particular reason except the 
fun of entertaining your friends. 

Whatever the reason for the dance, arranging for the music 
is the first step in preparing for it. What orchestra should 
be engaged? That ts the topic of conversation for days. The 
music, every one in the family agrees, must be the best that 
can be secured. No skimping there. To economize on the 
decorations, the food, or the favors and programs may be all 
right, but on the orchestra—never! With the right music the 
gayety of the evening is assured. The most beautiful flowers, 
the most sumptuous refreshments, cannot make up for in- 
ferior music. And so, even before you set your date or send 
out a single invitation, your orchestra is engaged. 

The size of the orchestra should be determined in relation 
to the size of the room in which you and your guests are to 
dance. Two or three instruments are sufficient for the average 
living room, or home recreation room; a radio, or victrola, 
does nicely for small informal parties, but for a real party, 
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Every girl who is going to a dance during 
the coming holidays, or is planning to give 
one herself, will find helpful suggestions 


and advice in this new etiquette article~ 


By BEATRICE PIERCE 


that are to be given on a popular holiday. A month or even 
six weeks ahead is not too early to ask people for a Christmas, 
Easter, or New Year's Eve party. Girls, especially, like to 
have their dance invitations as far in advance as possible. Per- 
haps a new dress is absolutely necessary. The business of get- 
ting the dress cannot be accomplished in a day or so. 

Except for a large and formal party, it is not necessary to 
go to the expense of having the invitations engraved. The 
formal wording, however, is the most suitable one to use for 
invitations to a dance. 


Thus: 
Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Boone 

Miss Abigail Boone 

at home 
on Saturday evening, October the fourth 
at nine o'clock 
at Fifty Oaktree Road 
R. 5. v. p. Dancing 


Or you might use the following form which is also correct: 


Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Boone 
Miss Abigail Boone 
request the pleasure of 
Miss Ruth Fitzgerald's 
company at a dance 
on Saturday evening, October the fourth 
at nine o'clock 
at Fifty Oaktree Road 
R. 5... p. 

The second sounds a little less formal than the first, but you 
choose the one that suits you best, writing the invitations 
neatly on your best white stationery. You know, of course, 
that it is not good form to have the invitations printed. They 
must either be engraved, or written by hand. 

As for the number of friends to invite, no doubt after 
talking the question over with your mother, you conclude to 
ask the act crowd. Big parties are lively and exciting to 
plan and you don’t want anyone to feel left out. What does 
it matter if the dance floor 7s a bit of a jam at times? No one 
minds particularly when they're having a gay time. A few 
couples dancing around in comfortable but lonely grandeur 
do not make much of a party. 

For a crowd, good ventilation becomes a real necessity. All 
the windows in your living room should be opened, if neces- 


hs, 


* 





IT IS GOOD MANNERS FOR EVERY BOY AT YOUR PARTY 
TO ASK YOU, HIS HOSTESS, FOR A DANCE—AND YOU 
SHOULD ACCEPT DANCES WITH AS MANY BOYS A$ 
POSSIBLE, WHETHER THEY ARE GOOD DANCERS OR NOT 
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sary, to assure the comfort of your guests. It is also impor- 
tant that the floor be in the best possible condition. Probably, 
after the rugs are taken up, all it will require is a fresh coat 
of wax. To make sure of doing the job properly, consult the 
local hardware dealer for advice about floor waxes and pro- 
cure from him the type of wax that is best for your kind of 
floor. Thus, on the morning of the dance, you have the proper 
equipment on hand and know exactly what to do. 

The decorations are another thing which you consider care- 
fully. For a dance in a school gymnasium (which is bleak and 
bare-looking at best) crépe paper decorations are effective and 
pretty. But at home—well, usually anything of that kind 
looks overdone. At least that is the conclusion which you and 
your mother reach when discussing the question. Your 
eventual decision is to limit the decorations to a few flowers, 
on the porch, in the library, and in the dining room where 
the refreshments are to be served. The lighting all over the 
house, and especially in the ballroom, you want to be as 
pretty and as becoming as possible. Thus you consider little 
colored lanterns, tall candelabra, candle beam bulbs, or a 
scheme of indirect lighting. 


ong question of dressing rooms for your guests also comes 
up for discussion. For a party the size of yours, will one 
dressing room be enough for the girls and one for the boys ? 
For the boys, perhaps, one might be enough, but for the girls, 
no. Girls need space to fuss around in, to inspect themselves 
before a long mirror, and to refurbish their make-up. So you 
set aside two rooms for your girl guests, and one for the boys. 
You make sure of having good light in all the dressing 
rooms, and you have mirrors for the. boys as well as for the 
girls. (Boys take less time and are more timid about inspect- 
ing themselves than girls are. Nevertheless, a boy likes to 
make sure that his tie is straight and his hair slicked down 
before he ventures into a ballroom.) 

In the girls’ dressing rooms you have bowls containing 
little individual powder puffs and, of course, a big jar of 
powder for those who forget to bring their compacts. You 
also provide a few hairpins, safety pins, corsage pins, and 
needles and thread. In large houses, with several servants 
regularly employed, it is more or less customary to have a 
maid in each one of the girls’ dressing rooms to help with 
the wraps and to come to the aid of any girl who might need 
a few stitches in her frock. In a more modest home, a rela- 
tive or friend of the family might accept this responsibility. 
Should an extra servant be engaged for the purpose of look- 
ing after the dressing rooms, your mother should explain to 
her that the young ladies are not to tip her for her services 
to them. A girl usually does tip the dressing room attendant 
in a club or hotel, but this is not done at a dance in a private 
house. 

Finally everything is in readiness. The house looks lovely 
and is fresh and fragrant with flowers. The living room 
seems very large and cool, stripped of the rugs and furniture. 
You look about and are glad you gave up any ideas you 
might have had about using crépe paper decorations. The 
little lanterns (or balloons) are pretty and just festive enough. 
The big jars of white hydrangeas (from your own and your 
neighbors’ gardens) provide a background that looks slightly 
romantic without being theatrical. 

It is nearly nine o'clock—time for the earliest arrivals. You 
and your mother, dressed in your evening clothes, stand near 
the door of the ballroom to welcome the guests as they come 
downstairs from the dressing rooms. If there is a guest of 
honor, she stands next to you. Your mother stands nearest 
the door, for while the party is for you and your friends, this 
is your parents’ house and they are host and hostess. Your 
father, however, is not required to stand in the line—a little 
point of etiquette for which he is no doubt grateful since, 
like most men, he probably hates to be tied down to one spot 
for any length of time. But despite the fact that he does not 
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receive, he has plenty of duties which we will discuss later. 

When your guests come up to say good evening, a boy 
always allows the girl he is escorting to precede him. The girl 
goes first to your mother, introducing herself and her partner 
a they have not met your mother before. 


“Good evening, Mrs. Boone,” the girl should say. “I am 
Fredricka Stone.” 

Your mother shakes hands with her, saying, ‘How do you 
do, Fredricka ?” 

Then, turning to her escort, Fredricka continues, ‘Mrs. 


Boone, may I introduce George Carroll?’ Your mother then 
shakes hands with George and, with a few words of con- 
versation, passes both these young —_ on to you. You, 
in turn, shake hands with them and introduce them to your 
guest of honor (if you have one), or to whomever is standing 
near you. 

Thus, as the guests continue to arrive, you shake hands 
with each and every one, boys as well as girls, strangers and 
friends alike. Of course there are seldom any strangers, but 
there may be a few. For a dance is one of the occasions for 
which a guest may ask whether she may bring her fiancé, or 
her house guest. (In asking to bring a house guest to a 
dance, the invited guest should remember that an extra girl 
sometimes makes things difficult. It is best to suggest an 
escort for her, perhaps an older brother, or some boy who is 
unknown to the hostess. It is never correct to ask for an 
invitation for a boy a hostess knows well enough to ask with- 
out prompting. If she left him out, no doubt she had some 
reason for it.) A hostess, of course, has the privilege of say- 
ing that she cannot extend any more invitations for the reason 
that her house is already overtaxed. This is a perfectly legiti- 
mate excuse and the guest whose request is refused should 
not feel hurt over the matter. 

At your own party you should be especially cordial to 
strangers and should try to make them feel at home with 
your crowd. Be on the alert to notice the stranger's arrival. 
Suppose your friend Joan has asked if she might bring a 
certain boy—we will call him Richard Connor—who is visit- 
ing her brother. You see Joan approaching with a new boy 
in tow. It could scarcely be any one except Richard Connor 
whom she has told you about. Now you cozld say, “Hello, 
Joan!” and then stand silent until she had time to reply, 
“Hello!” followed by the usual ‘Abigail, may I introduce,” 
etc. But it would be much more natural and cordial if you 
turned at once to the stranger and, extending your hand, said, 
“You're Richard Connor, aren't you? I am Abigail Boone, 
and I am so glad you could come to-night.” 


ND now for the duties of the other members of the 
family. Your young brothers (or sisters, or cousins) 
may be assigned the responsibility of opening the front door 
and directing the guests to the dressing rooms. Your very 
pretty grown-up cousin (or an aunt, or possibly your best 
friend's mother) has graciously volunteered to look after the 
girls’ dressing rooms. She is the kind who would know ex- 
actly what to do with a stocking that started to run, or a slip 
that was too long or too short; and she would know how 
to console a girl who returns to the dressing room because she 
has decided that none of the boys really likes her. 

As for your father—well, to begin with, you may have to 
do some persuading to get him into the spirit of his rdle. For 
he is to be the cavalier par excellence, the chief rescuer of 
neglected damsels! It is his responsibility to look out for the 
potential wallflowers—to dance with them himself, or to 
produce partners for them from the group of idle youths who 
are waiting to cut-in on the ‘‘belle of the ball.” 

Before the evening has advanced very far, the chances are 
that your father is thoroughly enjoying himself. The potential 
wallflowers are not necessarily the homely girls, or the poorest 
dancers. They are merely timid, and when they get over 
being scared and tongue-tied they (Continued on page 31) 
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SANTA GOES TO TOWN 





WHO WAS 





THIS 
CLAUS—HIS FLEECY BEARD, 
RUBY CHEEKS, AND BRICK- 
RED SUIT A DUPLICATE OF 

HERS? 









SANTA 


By MARJORIE PARADIS 


After Midge’s success in the Christmas operetta, she couldn’t resist the 


temptation of trying to play the same part off-stage 


sing room as the actresses, shrill with excitement, 

wriggled out of paper muslin costumes, impatient to 
don their party dresses and receive in person the congratu- 
lations already indicated by generous applause. 

The Drama Club had just presented an operetta: Santa 
Goes to Town. 

“Fold your things as you take them off, girls,” ordered 
Miss Sharp, the housekeeper, who acted as property man. 
“And let me check your outfit, Midge, as you pack it.” 

Santa Claus pulled off his tasseled cap, whereupon his rub- 
icund face and snowy beard slid upward revealing Midge’s 
equally ruddy cheeks and rumpled hair. 

“Headpiece, gloves, belt, coat, trousers,” enumerated 
Miss Sharp as the girl dropped the articles into the box. 
“And now the boots. Oh, dear, they'll have to be packed 
all over. Where is Katie? I told her to help me. I'll be 
relieved when these things are back at the costumers. Do you 
think, Midge, your young man will return them tomorrow ?” 

Midge plunged headfirst into a slip and a long red dress. 

“Quentin? He offered. I'll go ask him.” Regardless 
of her disheveled locks, she dashed out into the auditorium 
where the chairs had been pushed back and couples were 
making the most of the time until the Cinderella hour. 

“Your little pageant was all right,” her sister Adele 
called out as she glided by with her M. I. T. partner. Then 
her superior collegiate smile gave place to a scowl and she 
added in protest, patting her own neatly scalloped coiffure, 


CE sing room ran rampant in the Duncan Hall dres- 


“For any sake, Midge! You look as if you'd just got up.” 
Midge ran her fingers through her curls. ‘Where's Tin?’ 
“Over by the punch bowl. Curry your mane.” 

‘Forget it and remember the Maine,’ ’’ called back Midge, 
borrowing an expression from her father. 

She found Quentin drinking hot cider and paused to gulp 
a cup. 

“You sure were the handsomest guy in the show,” praised 
the boy, grinning. 

“Thanks. If 1 were two-faced I'd always use my other 
mug.” Wearing a cruller as a ring, she nibbled as she 
talked. “Change your mind about toting the costume to Bos- 
ton to-morrow ?” 

“It's oke by me, if you're coming as excess baggage.” 


ATIE, drudge for Miss Sharp, came in with a tray of 

clean cups. An automobile accident, two years before, 
had killed her husband and crippled her little son, Billy, who 
lived with her in the servants’ wing over the kitchen. 

“Oh, Miss Midge, you was that wonderful I never would 
of knowed you!” 

“Did Bill see the play, Katie?” 

The maid's Irish blue eyes filled with tears as she shook 
her head. 

“The doctor said sleep was best for him. He goes 
back to the horsepital tomorrow and he dreads it somethin’ 
fierce.” 

“I know, that’s why I hoped—” 
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“Yessum, me too. He'd of loved Santa Claus,” sighed the 
young mother. 

“Here's a swell idea, Katie!" Midge clapped her hands 
as she talked. “Before we return the costume I'll dress up in 
it and make him a visit!” 

“Oh, Miss Midge, could you really?” 

“Why not? I'll ask Miss Sharp.” She pulled Tin toward 
the dance floor. 

“Suppose you wouldn't be happy if you didn’t get into 
this cement mixer,” he groaned, wedging into the crowd. 

“Hist, Tin, here’s another brilliant inspiration,’ she cried, 
ignoring his complaint. “Billy knew I was to be Santa, so 
to-morrow you get into the rig and I'll go along with you. 
That'll make him open his eyes!” 

“Me? I'm a rotten actor.” 

“You wouldn't have to say much. We kids have some 
toys for him, you could just shove ‘em at him and say you 
had a date with your reindeer. When we get to the dressing- 
room I'll barge in and ask Miss Sharp.” 


Y THE time they made the circuitous trip Katie had pre- 

ceded them and Midge nodded to her encouragingly as 
she presented her plan to the housekeeper; but even before 
she had finished, Miss Sharp's nose glasses wobbled pre- 
cariously, so emphatically did she shake her head. 

“Everything is packed and cannot be disturbed.” 

“Tl repack them carefully. I promise.” 

“I'm sorry. Please don't tease, Midge. My head is split- 
ting. I expect to leave tomorrow on 
the ten o'clock train and I must know 
that everything is all right. I have plenty ~ 
of sympathy for Billy—Katie knows that.” 
She looked sternly at the mother. “But 
we can't trifle with hired costumes.” 

Tight lipped, Midge returned to Tin. 
“She won't hear of it—old vinegar-face.” 

“She knew I'd make a punk Santa 
Claus,’ commented Tin philosophically. 

“She didn’t know anything about your 
being Santa Claus, and every one says I 
was swell,” scolded Midge. “I'm per- 
fectly furious.” | 

The next morning as the girls went 
about their Saturday morning occupations } 
singing tunes from the operetta, Midge’s 
wrath flared up again. She had _ half 
a mind to defy Miss Sharp and go any- 
way. The poor youngster, spending his 
Christmas in the hospital! But habitual 
obedience made the other half of her 
mind win out. 

She collected the gifts for Billy and 
went in search of Katie whom she found 
on hands and knees, scrubbing the pow- 
dery dressing room. 

It would be poor judgment, she de- 
cided, to complain of the housekeeper to 
her employee, so she avoided the subject, 
but Katie, looking up from an arc of 
soapy water, pointed the scrubbing brush 
toward the corded box. 

“Did Miss Sharp say anythin’ about 
your dressin’ up before she left?” 

Midge shook her head. 

“She changed her mind. It’s all 
right, only you ain't to say nothin’ ~<a 
about it, nor let nobody see you.” 

“Really, Katie!” Midge’s eyes 
brightened and she regretted the 
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She's all right!’ she cried, her resentment forgotten. 

“Could you be after comin’ about two o'clock? Sneak up 
these little back stairs ?”’ 

“You bet your life I could!” Midge broke into song her- 
self as she stuffed the presents into the burlap bag she had 
carried last night. “It's a regular Christmas present to me, 
Katie.” 

“Thank you, mum, and could you sort o’ tell Billy it ain't 
so bad goin’ to the horsepital ? He's been whimperin’ off and 
on.all day.” 

“Of course I wili. I'll buck him up like everything.” 

The girls at lunch were in a ferment of excitement. They 
were going that evening to Conway College to serenade the 
freshman with Christmas carols. 

“We're going to rehearse right after lunch so don't eat 
too much,” warned Stuffy, melting a whole pat of butter on 
her baked potato. 

Immediately after the meal Midge dashed off, leaving word 
for Quentin to wait for her in the assembly room. In the 
gloom of the dressing room, she untied the box and drew 
out the bright costume. 

Footsteps on the other side of the door, then Tin’s familiar 
whistle. 

“You're early, Tin. 
show you.” 

“Wait yourself,” he counter-ordered. 


Wait a jiffy, got something to 


“So've I.” 


She kicked off her shoes and plunged into the breeches, 
using her skirt to increase the already wadded tummy. 


Over 
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this she buttoned the coat and buckled the wide black belt, 
stamped her feet into the shiny boots, pulled on white gloves, 
and ducked into the head gear. 

“Coming, Tin!’ she called through the false face, as she 
slung the burlap bag over her shoulder. 

“Okay!” came his muftled reply. 

She strutted into the assembly room with a swaggering 
gait—then stopped short. Was she looking into a mirror? 
Who was this other Santa Claus, his fleecy beard, ruby cheeks, 
and brick-red suit a duplicate of hers ? 

“W hy-—what—who— ?” 

“Hey, Midge, what's the big idea?” Tin’s voice was full 
of grievance. 

“Quentin! Where did you get that suit?” 

“Rented it.” 

She laughed long and loud, planting a cotton glove on 
her rotund front. 

“How'd you get yours? Swipe it?’ Tin went on. 


ERTAINLY not! Sharpie relented before she left. Here’s 
another of my bright ideas. We'll do some disappear- 

ing acts for Billy. You go out one door—and, pronto, I'll ap- 
pear at another. Get the scheme?” 

Quentin did and together they planned a little act. 

“Remember, a cough is our signal,’ concluded Midge and 
Quentin nodded his bearded head. Together they mounted 
the narrow back stairs and tip-toed down the hall. 
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“You first! I'll hide here,” Tin whispered, squeezing be- 
hind a jog in the wall, obviously suffering from stage fright. 

Midge pounded on the adjoining door and commanded 
in a basso voice, “Open in the name of Santa Claus!"’ 

Katie obeyed and Billy, a wizened youngster of six, called 
out gleefully, “Hello, you! Take off your false face!” 

“Ah, now, Billy,” remonstrated his mother, “can’t you 
be seein’ it’s old Santa hisself ?”’ 

“It's Midge Bennett. There ain't no Santa Claus,” argued 
the wise child. 

“I'm the Spirit of Christmas,” insisted Midge in a boom- 
ing bass. “A fairy like Peter Pan.” 

“That's just a story for little kids,” insisted the scoffer. 

“Suppose I were to —— before your very eyes, then 
would you believe I was a fairy?” 

After a moment's hesitation, the child nodded. 

Midge dropped her pack and pointed to a door. “‘Is that 
a closet ?”’ 

Again the child nodded. 

Crossing the room, Midge closed herself in, coughing 
loudly as she did so. Instantly an identical Santa entered 
from the hall, growling, “Now, what do you say, young 
fellow ?” 

“Saints be praised!” breathed Katie, as pop-eyed as the boy. 

“Do it again,” commanded Billy. 

Tin retired to the hall, coughed, and Midge emerged from 
the closet. (Continued on page 35) 
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“HONORABLE FOREIGN 
LADY,’ HE SAID, “J, 
TOO, DO GOOD DEEDS 
AND GIVE GIFTS” 


LIGHTED CANDLES 


A dramatic story of a Christmas Eve in China when life itself hung on a thread 


By 


HAT’S one Christmas Eve I never shall forget. Of 


course it happened less than two years ago and I'm 

only fourteen now. But if I live to be fourteen hun- 
dred I know I'll remember it just as clearly. 

We had been particularly excited about this Christmas 
because it was the last one we were to spend at Kinhwa. 
In fact, the last one in China, because Mother hadn't been 
very well and Father thought she ought to get to what he and 
Mother called ‘back home in America.” That sounded 
queer to us children for Kinhwa was “home” to us. Once, 
when Clarke was seven and I was five, we had been to 
America, but neither of us remembered very much about it 

at least, I didn’t. And as for Janet and Baby Archic, 
they had never been outside of Kinhwa, except, of course, 
up in the mountains at Kuling every summer. Even now, 
after almost two years in America, Clarke and I get home- 
sick for Kinhwa and some time we're going back. 

Another reason we were excited that Christmas Eve was 
that we were expecting Father. He had been away for al- 
most two months on a preaching tour through the villages, 
much longer than usual on account of its being the last time. 
We had been expecting him for a week, but he hadn't come 
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yet. As he had promised to be back for Christmas and this 
was Christmas Eve, we would be hearing his whistle any 
minute and running out of our compound gate to hug him, 
not even waiting for him to pay off his chair men before we 
greeted him. 

We had finished trimming the tree and it looked awfully 
pretty. Nienfang, who was both Number One Boy and 
cook, had gone with Clarke to the hills to cut it down. 
Mother said that next year in America we should simply 
order our tree at the grocer’s like. beans or rice. We liked 
the things she was always telling us about America, but lots 
of them, like that, sounded funny to us. We had some tin- 
sel that we had brought back from America seven years be- 
fore, but it had gotten pretty mangy and most of the other 
ornaments were broken, so Clarke and Janet and I gilded a 
lot of lychee nuts and hung them on the tree. They looked 
beautiful. We had plenty of candleholders left and every 
year Mother had the candlemaker make us some small can- 
dles to fit. I had made a new gold star for the tip of the 
tree. We had wrapped one another's presents in red paper 
and piled them around the foot of it, together with the ones 
from Grandmother and Aunt Margaret in America that 
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were still in the wooden boxes we were itching to open. 

Mother was reading aloud from The Christmas Carol as she 
always does the day before Christmas, and we were listening 
with one ear and had the other cocked for Father's whistle, 
when Amah came in with Archie in her arms and said that 
some woman wanted to see Mother. Mother went out and 
pretty soon came back. “I’ve got to go out for a while,” 
she said. “Shengmei’s baby is ill—croup, I think—and she 
needs me.” 

We groaned. That was always the way. We could never 
get settled for a quiet time with Mother without somebody 
wanting her and spoiling it all. 

“I don't think I'll be long,” Mother said. “T'll take a 
sheet and make a tent over the baby and show Shengmei 
how to get the steam from the teakettle into it. But—I do 
wish Father was here.” 

That was the very first time I knew that Mother was wor- 
ried about Father, but from the way she frowned and the 
tone of her voice I knew she was. Clarke noticed it, too. 

“It’s only four o'clock,” Clarke said. “Father doesn’t usu- 
ally get in till later than this. You know he'll be here. He 
wouldn’t miss being home on Christmas.” 

“N-no,”’ Mother said. Then she made her voice cheerful. 
“I expect he'll be coming along soon. Why don’t you and 
Eleanor take turns reading out loud until I come back?” 

But Mother couldn't fool us. I said, “What do you mean 
exactly ?” 

Mother sent Janet upstairs to get a handkerchief. Then 
she said, “I didn’t intend to worry you, children, and I don't 
actually think there is anything to worry about. But Nien- 
fang tells me that the bandits and soldiers have been terrify- 
ing the population in the villages and are infesting the road 
from Iwu to here. I’m sure Father will be all right, but— 
well, I'll feel better when he is actually here. Don’t say 
anything about any difficulty before Janet, of course.” 

She had been putting on the coat and hat and overshoes 
that Amah had brought her and was ready just 
as Janet came back with the handkerchief that, 
of course, Mother didn’t need. Janet wasn't 
quite six and was too little, anyway, to talk to 


Scat thines ice bandits AS MOTHER WAS READING ALOUD FROM 
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ry,” but after she had left we did worry a little. 
Father’s last letter had come from Iwu and 
we knew that he had to come along the road 
from there. It didn’t seem possible, though, ~ 
that anything could happen to him, he is so 
big and strong. We tried to read a little, but 

it wasn’t the same as when Mother was there. 
Amah brought Archie in and we just sat 
around the fire and talked. 

It was gray and sleety outside and got dark 
carly, but we didn’t have the lamps brought 
in because it was nice with just the fire—or 
would have been if Clarke and I hadn't had 
that worry inside us. To divert our thoughts 
we told Amah and Janet all we knew about 
Christmas in America. They'd heard it often 
before, but they loved it. 

Mother was longer than she thought she 
would be, so we judged that Shengmei’s baby 
was pretty sick and that Mother probably 
couldn't leave. It got to be half-past-five and 
we were just going to send for the lamps when 
we heard a noise outside. It sounded like a lot 
of men shouting. We couldn't make out what 
they were saying, but we were sure it was 
Father's chair bearers arguing about their pay. 
They always do, no matter what you offer 
them. So Clarke and Janet and I all dashed 
out to see who could get to him first. 





When we got outside, the gateman, instead of opening 
the gate, yelled to us to go back. Nienfang came running 
out, too. He has been in the family ever since Clarke was a 
baby, and I think he would die before he would let anything 
happen to us. He picked Janet up and shouted, “Young 
master—missie—go in the house—quickly!” 


WE WERE too scared to do anything else, for we knew 
before Nienfang told us that the men who were beating 
on the gate, swearing and shouting, were soldier bandits. 
They sort of belong to the army, but they are often half- 
starved and so they go around looting and sometimes killing 
people who don’t give in to them. Usually they hate us 
“foreign-devils,” because they have been made to feel that 
we are responsible for their troubles. So when Nienfang 
told us to take Janet and go in and lock the doors we ran 
as fast as we could, Clarke and I holding Janet’s hands and 
almost lifting her off the ground. We went back into the 
living room, and, besides locking the outside doors, we 
slipped the latch on the door of that room, too. Amah had 
gone into a corner with Archie whom she was clutching 
tightly. She looked scared to death. 

Pretty soon we heard a crashing noise mixed with the 
sound of the shouting and arguing, and we knew that Nien- 
fang and the gateman hadn't been able to keep the soldiers 
out. We could plainly hear them now, yelling “Kill the 
foreigners!” Janet began to cry. It seemed to me that you 
could have heard my heart beat across the room if it hadn't 
been for the noise outside. I didn’t know whether Clarke 
felt that way, or not. He said afterwards that he didn’t have 
time to, because he was the oldest and had to think of some- 
thing to do. Clarke is wonderful—if he is my brother—but 
just at the moment I thought he was crazy. 

He went over to the mantel and grabbed some matches 
and stuck a bunch of them at me. “Here,” he said, “help 
me light up the candles on the tree—quick!” 
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“Wh-what—"’ I began, but Clarke interrupted me. “Don't 
talk—work,” he ordered, striking a match and lighting a red 
candle. I followed suit, as well as I could with my hands 
trembling so and Janet hanging on to me. I made her go to 
Amah, who wasn’t much help as she just sat in her corner 
with the baby and said, “‘Ai-yah! Ai-yah!” over and over. 

“They're superstitious—all of them,” Clarke explained as 
we worked. “It’s up to us to make them think it will be bad 
joss for them to hurt us.” 

All the time we could hear the soldiers stamping around 
outside, talking and arguing, and threatening what they 
would do if Nienfang didn’t let them in. I don't know how 
I knew that faces were peering in at the long windows, but 
I did. Afterwards I remembered that Archie had clapped 
his hands and crowed when we lighted the candles, so I must 
have noticed that. 

We finished, some way, and Clarke said, ‘I'm going to invite 
them in. It will be better than letting them force their way.” 

He strode across the room, unlocked the door, went out 
into the hall and unlocked and flung open the outer door. I 
heard him say, “Lai! That means ‘Come!’ Then he led 
the way back to the living room and stood in the doorway. 
I was back in a dim part of the room, and I saw one of the 
men thrust himself past Clarke. He looked fierce and hating, 
but he stopped in astonishment when he saw our lighted tree. 
I suppose he had never seen anything like it in his life before. 

“It is the day the foreigners keep for holding their God in 
special remembrance,” Clarke explained. “A day reserved 
for the doing of good deeds and the giving of gifts.” 

The man actually started to back out. I think he thought 
the foreign-devils’ God was concealed in the tree and might 
cast an evil spell on him. But five or six other men were 
pushing behind him, so he put on a brave air and shambled 
in, with the others following and muttering. 


‘doing only deeds that are good. 


“The foreigners’ God sees all and knows all,’ Clarke told 
them. ‘What you do here must be at your own risk.” He 
said afterwards that it was true that what they did was at 
their own risk, for if they had harmed any of us they would 
have been sure to be punished. The men were still muttering 
and others were trying to push in. Clarke said more loudly, 
“I have explained to you that this is the foreigners’ day for 
Nienfang,’ he shouted, 
“prepare rice and tea for all.” 

I suppose Nienfang was glad to obey that order. He said 
afterwards he had been trying to tell the men that we were 
friendly to the Chinese, but he saw plainly they were bent 
on mischief. Now he knew that Clarke’s way was the right 
way. He answered, “I go, young master.” 


HE rest of the soldiers, eighteen or twenty in all, pushed 

in, and each one, peering over the shoulders of those in 
front into the room lighted by the glowing coal fire and our 
tree, looked surprised and a little awed, I thought. I began to 
feel less afraid. For one thing, most of them were so young. 
There were two or three that didn’t look a day older than 
Clarke, although, of course, even then Clarke was tall and 
looked old for his age. And besides, they all looked so cold 
and miserable in their thin, faded blue cotton uniforms and 
worn shoes. They all appeared somewhat sheepish and u- 
certain, and Clarke took advantage of that. 

He jerked out from under the tree one of the wooden 
boxes from America and, jumping upon it, held up his hand 
for silence. Incredible as it seems, he got it! There’s some- 
thing about Clarke. At that moment he looked a lot like 
Father does when he is in the pulpit. Clarke is always getting 
prizes for public speaking and debating, but he'll never make 
a better speech than he did then. He says he hopes there 
will never be as much at stake. 
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THE REST OF THE SOLDIERS PUSHED IN, 
PEERING OVER EACH OTHER’S SHOULDERS 
IN AWE AT THE LIGHTED CHRISTMAS TREE 


He told the soldiers that while they were waiting for their 
rice and tea, he would tell them the story of the ‘‘foreign- 
devils’ ’’ God. And he told them all about the Baby in the 
manger, and about the star, and the Wise Men that rode on 
camels out of a country not far from their own. You know 
how the Chinese love stories and how the story-tellers in the 
tea houses always have a crowd around them. They listened 
to every word Clarke said, and once in a while they mur- 
mured,’ “Hau! Hau!’ which means ‘““Good! Good!’ Once 
Archie, who was tremendously interested in the whole per- 
formance and thought it had been put on for his benefit, gave 
a little gurgle, and I saw one of the men hold out his finger 
to him and smile. 

In the middle of Clarke’s speech I saw Mother's face in 
the doorway. I had heard her running across the terrace and 
I knew she must have seen the crashed-in gate and have been 
terrified for us. I wanted to run out and tell her it was all 
right, but I didn’t like to distract the men’s attention from 
Clarke. I saw her = way into the room and relax as 
Clarke smiled at her and went on with the story. The men 
seemed not to notice her. 

“If my father were here,” Clarke said when he had fin- 
ished, “he would tell you more and tell it better.” 

“Where is the Siensen?” the hating-looking man asked 
meaning, of course, Father. 

“He has been in the villages, telling the story of the 
foreigners’ God to the people there. But he comes from Iwu, 
perhaps this very hour, to celebrate the feast with us.” 

I saw the hating-looking man turn and say something in a 
low tone to the man next him, but just then Nienfang came 
in with a tray of teacups and the big teapot we always kept 
to use when we had a whole mob of people to serve. Mother 
motioned him to set the tray on the table and she herself 
noured, with Janet on her lap. I almost forgot that it wasn’t 
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a regular party as I helped 
pass the cups, and the men 
took them with two hands 
which is the polite way to 
do in China. 

“I told Nienfang to cook 
rice,’ Clarke said in English. 
“I thought that was what 
you and Father would do. It 
ought to be about ready.” 

Presently Nienfang said 
that the rice was ready and 
had the men follow him out 
to the kitchen, which they 
did willingly enough. I sup- 

ose they were pretty hungry. 

After they had left I felt 
faint and queer. It seemed 
as though a whole year had 
passed since we first heard 
the shouting at the gate, but 
the clock on the mantel said 
only a quarter after six. 
Mother put her arms around 
Clarke and me and said, 
“Your father will be the 
proudest man in China when 
I tell him about this.” 

“It was Clarke,” I told 
her, but they both insisted 
that if I hadn't kept my 
head it might have spoiled 
the whole thing. Of course 
I was glad they thought so. 

It was Archie's bedtime. 
We wanted to undress him 
by the fire and hang up his 
little sock, but Amah wouldn't go up alone to get his night 
clothes so Clarke went with her. She wouldn't go to the 
kitchen to get his bottle, either, so Clarke and Mother went. 
They heated it over the coal range where poor Nienfang was 
cooking gallons of rice and trying to get our supper at the 
same time. The men paid no attention—they were too busy 
eating-—and after Archie was undressed and while Amah 
was giving him his bottle we discussed what to do. 

“T think they'll go peaceably enough,” Mother said, “‘al- 
though it may be best to offer to let them sleep at the gate- 
house and in the servants’ quarters. I do wish your father 
would come.” 


i igri ery announced that supper was ready and we 
decided to have it and not wait for Father, but none oi 
us ate anything to speak of. We were all nervous, 2nd I 
jumped nearly out of my skin when the hating-loo!ing man 
put his head into the dining room doorway. 

I suppose you can’t tell much about people from how they 
look. Of course there is no telling what the man might have 
done to us all if we had made him angry. I suppose he had 
done lots of dreadful things, but what he said showed that 
he wasn't through-and-through bad. He spoke to Mother. 
‘Honorable foreign lady,’’ he said, ‘‘your son says that on this 
day the foreign-devils do good deeds and give gifts. I, too, 
do good deeds and give gifts. Your husband lies outside the 
city wall, bound and a prisoner, to be held for ransom. I go 
now to release him. Before the hour of the boar he comes 
to keep the feast with you.” 

The man was gone before Mother could really thank him. 
And he kept his word. By half-past-eight we were all to- 
gether, everybody hugging everybody else. 

So now you see why it is that I shall always remember that 
particular Christmas Eve. 
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THIS GIRL SCOUT HANGS A GAY 
WREATH OF GLOSSY GREEN HOL- 
LY LEAVES AND BRIGHT BERRIES 
ON THE DOOR OF THE HOUSE AS 
HER BIT TOWARD THE FAMILY'S 
PREPARATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS 


ABOVE: “ T.B. SEALS FOR EV- 
ERY CITIZEN’ MIGHT WELI 
HAVE BE THE SLOGAN OF 
THE SIOUX CITY, IOWA, GIRI 
SCOUTS IN THEIR DECEMBER 
CAMPAIGN LAST TO SE- 
CURE FUNDS IN THE ANNUAL 
DRIVE OF THE RED CROSS. 
FORTY GIRL SCOUTS ASSISTED 
JUNIOR LEAGUE WOMEN IN 
OPERATING TWENTY-FIVE 
BOOTHS WHERE TUBERCULO- 
SIS SEALS WERE ON SALE 


* 


GIRL SCOUTS FROM TROOP 
SEVENTEEN, SIOUX CITY, 
IOWA, HAD THE HONOR OF 
DECORATING THE YULE LOG 
BEFORE THE HUNT DE- 
SCRIBED IN THE POEM ON 
PAGE TWENTY-NINE. SEE 
PICTURE AT FAR RIGHT 
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SHIMMERING SILVER RAIN  ANDBBIAS 
BLES MAKE THIS TREE A THING 
CUDDLESOME DOLL THE GIRL 
HOLDS UP FOR INSPECTION & 
SQUEALS OF JOY FROM ITS SMAl N 
SHE FINDS IT ON CHRISTMAS M 
SCOUTS HAVE ABOUT DECIDED TI 
FOR CHRISTMAS IS ALMOST AS 
DAY ITSFLE 


* 


LEFT: ALTHOUGH ALABAMA 
LY, IF EVER, CAN LOOK FOR 
CHRISTMAS SUCH AS SCOUTS IN 
AT LEAST WHEN THEY GO CARO 
EVE THEY DO NOT HAVE TO F 

AND CHILLED? 


* 
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HESE TWO 
NG READY 
N AS THE 


LTS RARE- 


WHITE 


A PACK OF EAGER 
BROWNIES SIT IN A CIR- 
CLI ABOUT THEIR 
LEADER DISCUSSING 
CHRIST AS PLANS— 
I ITING ONES, TOO, 
WHICH INCLUDE MAK- 
ING GIFTS FOR FAMILY 
AND FRIENDS, AND ALL 
SORTS OF SURPRISES, 
C/ BROWNIES KEEP 
SECRETS?’ INDEED THEY 
CAN! THEY WILL NOT 
BREATHE ASINGLE WORD 
TO A SOLITARY SOUL 
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EVEN THE SMALLEST MEMBER 
OF THE FAMILY IS PRESSED IN- 
TO SERVICE TO GIVE A FINAIL 
APPROVING TOUCH TO THE 
PINE BOUGHS THAT TRIM THE 
WINDOW WITH GREENERY 


A TRIMMED AND 

YULE LOG, COV- 
ETED TREASURE OF THE 
GIRL SCOUTS OF SIOUX 
CITY, IOWA, WHICH THIS 
GROUP FOUND AFTER A 
HUNT OVER TRAILS IN- 
VOLVING A KNOWLEDGE 
OF CODE, COMPASS, AND 

NATURE LORE 


AT LEFT: TWO BROWNIES 
PLAN A CHRISTMAS SUR- 
PRISE FOR THE FAMILY 
BY DECORATING LITTLI 
TREES FOR THE HOLIDAY 
DINNER TABLE 


* 














A CHRISTMAS PAGEANT 


REENSBORO, NorTH CAROLINA: First in 
December 1934, and again in December 
1936, Greensboro Girl Scouts presented a 
Christmas pageant as their part of making 
Christmas felt in their community. In 1934 
the pageant was given on Sunday afternoon 
in a large downtown theater. There was no 
admission charge, but a silver offering was 
taken which was given to the Christmas Cheer 
Committee. Over two thousand people at- 
tended. In December 1936 the pageant was 
presented at the Women’s College auditorium 
and a small admission was charged to take 
care of the fee for the use of the auditorium. 
After a recitative reading of the Christmas 
scripture passages, the hymn Joy to the World 
was sung by the audience. The curtain rose 
with the entire Girl Scout chorus singing, 
Oh, Come, All Ye Faithful! The front of 
the stage, which represented a stable, was in 
darkness. The chorus was in the back and, 
just in front of the singers and separating 
them from the stable scene, was a white gauze 
curtain which gave a misty, cloudy effect. 
Tiered as the singers were against a back- 
ground of blue sky with two lone pines in re- 
lief against it, they seemed to be floating in 
the clouds. 

There was a blue night-light on the chorus 
when the curtain rose, but, with the beginning 
of the second verse of the next song, O/, Littlé 
Town of Bethlehem, a \avender light, then 
rose, were added. As dawn came the inside 
of the stable became visible, showing the 
manger with Mary and Joseph bending over 
it, small cherubs on either side, and, at the 
extreme right and left, a cow and a donkey, 
eating from hand-hewn troughs. A group of 
small Brownies, dressed as cherubs, sang Away 
in a Manger. 

Immediately following the singing of the 
fourth song by the chorus, /* Came Upon a 
Midnight Clear, the star appeared over the 
manger; and, with the singing of The First 
Noél, the shepherds arrived. First came a 
shepherd lad running with his dog and so in- 
tently watching the star he did not see the 
manger until he was almost upon it. He 
stopped with a start and, tipping backward, 
motioned to the other shepherds. Next came 
a small lad, carrying a live baby lamb in his 
arms. Thé two boys fell upon their knees at 
the manger as the three older shepherds ap- 
peared in the background. The small boy 
offered his lamb to Mary who accepted it, 





and Joseph motioned him to sit beside the 
manger and hold the lamb. 

With the singing, by a male trio, of We 
Three Kings, the Wise Men arrived. The 
girls taking the part of Wise Men wore 
Knights of Pythias ceremonial robes and, bear- 
ing rich gifts, were kingly in appearance. A 
mixed quartet of lovely adult voices next 
sang, There's a Song in the Air. 

The greatest action of the pageant cen- 
tered around the singing of the next song, 
Hark, the Herald Angels Sing! On the line, 
‘Joyful all ye nations rise’’ a number of men, 
women, and children entered and fell on 
their knees to worship; on the line, “Pleased 
as man with men to dwell,” a small child 
carried a rag-doll to the Christ Child, signify- 
ing earthly welcome and sharing of earthly 
possessions; on the line, “Hail the heaven- 
born Prince of Peace,” another child brought 
a white pigeon to the manger. Mary ac- 
cepted it and, on the line, ‘Risen with heal- 
ing in His wings,” released the bird. It flew 
up and then lighted, remaining back of the 
footlights for the remainder of the pageant. 
On the line, “Born that man no more may 
die,” a child took an Easter lily to the Virgin. 
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A ROOM AT 
AREA, ILLINOIS, 


OAK PARK 


TOYS. 


HEADQUARTERS, 

OVERFLOWING WITH 
CLOTHES, AND CANNED GOODS, EITHER MADE 
OR COLLECTED BY GIRL SCOUTS AND BROWN- 


IES TO BRING JOY TO THE 
OR ORPHANED CHILDREN IN 


ILL, CRIPPLED, 
INSTITUTIONS 


Mary looked thoughtfully into its center and, 
almost sadly, placed it in the manger with 
the baby. 

At the close of this song and action, a love- 
ly soprano voice sang a lullaby, Sleep, M) 
Little Jesus, on Thy Bed of Hay. 

During the singing of this song, Mary took 
the baby into her arms. After this, with Mary 
still holding the baby, the chorus sang Silent 
Night, with all on the stage dropping to their 
The light grew dim and, as the cur- 
tain went down, the mixed quartet sang the 
chant from The Christ Child—'Peace on 
Earth, Good Will to Men.” When the cur- 
tain had descended, the pigeon was found 
standing alone outside the curtain, blinded by 
the footlights but preening his feathers. The 
pageant required fifty-five minutes time. 


Douglas H. Long, Local Director 
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FOR CHRISTMAS CHEER 





Sioux City, Iowa: Troop One 
of Sioux City, lowa, has had 
a grand time this Christmas! 
We've learned that it is more 
fun to give than to receive. 
Before Thanksgiving we 
started earning some money by 
selling boxes of candy bars. 
Later we each ordered the kind 
of doll that we wanted to dress 
—either a baby doll or a 
“stand-up” doll—and paid for 
it with the money we had 
made. Out of our troop treas- 
ury, each patrol bought a pat- 


—  nn 


GIRL SCOUTS OF PORTSMOUTH, 


tern for a complete doll out- 
fit. After collecting scraps of 
material, we fashioned dresses, 
hats, underwear, and coats, of 
the latest style from Paris. In 
two weeks all of the forty-two 
dolls were turned in and dis- 
played in a local drug store 
window, a sight to be proud 
of. These were later turned 
over to the “Goodfellows,” a 
local charity organization, who 
distributed them among the 
needy with food baskets at 
Christmastime. 

A week before Christmas, 
the Boy Scout troop of our 
suburb coéperated with us in 
putting on a Christmas bene- 
fit which consisted of a “Ma- 
jor Blows” amateur program 
and two skits. We charged an 
article of food as admission, 
and these edibles, when piled 
on a long table, much sur- 
passed our expectations, Our 
Girl Scout Troop Committee 
members packed the food into 
large cardboard boxes and 
gave them to the unfortunate 
families of our community. 

During Christmas week our troop had a 
party, complete with red and green decora- 
tions, presents, games, candy, and nuts. This 
was planned by one of our four patrols. 

Our troop, consisting of thirty-eight mem- 
bers, two lieutenants, and a captain, is the 
oldest troop in Sioux City and has been con- 
secutive in registration since 1918. 

Cecelia Barron, Troop One 
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COMMUNITY SERVICE 


PORTSMOUTH, NEw HAMPSHIRE: Girl Scouts 
of the Greater Portsmouth, New Hampshire 
Council thought other troops throughout the 
country might be interested in learning of 
their Christmas community service. 

During the school year, pupils whose physi- 
cal condition does not measure up to the 
standard are served nourishing lunches in the 
various schools of the city. During vacation 
these lunches would have ceased, if the Girl 
Scouts had not assumed responsibility. 

The Scouts invited the children to come to 


their headquarters for lunch every morning 
during vacation, in order that there might be 
no interruption in their progress toward bet- 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, SERVING LUNCH TO UNDER- 
NOURISHED CHILDREN DURING THE HOLIDAYS 





BOXES FULL OF DOLLS—SIX HUNDRED 
STRONG—BOUGHT AND DRESSED BY THE 
GIRL SCOUTS OF SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


STEAMING HOT COCOA AND 
SPOT AFTER A COLD HIKE 





ter health. An adult member of the finance 
committee was in direct charge; Council mem- 
bers contributed home-made chowders and 
soups; and groups of Girl Scouts acted as 
checkers and waitresses. Each morning soup 
and crackers, milk and fruit were served. And 
one day, as a special treat, lollypops were 
contributed by one of the troops. 

The plan was financed by the Portsmouth 
Kiwanis and Rotary clubs, and the Parent- 
Teachers Association, coéperating, of course, 
with the Greater Portsmouth Girl Scout 
Council. The accompanying picture will give 
you some idea of the success of the project— 
happy children enjoying a nourishing lunch 
in our gaily decorated Girl Scout rooms. 

Helen L. Kelly, Publicity Chairman 


HUNTING THE YULE LOG 


The yule log, bright and cheery, 
Lies hidden in the wood, 
And we are out a-searching— 
We'll find it if we're good! 


We set out ‘mid the snowdrifts 
With spruce twigs as our prize, 

But we instead got balsam— 
We're not so very wise! 


The next clue took us carolling; 
We sang with might and main 

To boys and girls with noses pressed 
Against the windowpane. 


Then up and down and round the park, 
The trail took us again, 

Till finally we found ourselves 
Right back where we began. 


The fire burning brightly 
Was a merry sight to see, 
And there the lovely yule log lay, 
Bedecked artistically! 


We gathered ‘round the campfire 
To watch the flames arise 

And with them sent our carols 
A-winging to the skies. 


And, last of all but not the least, 
Was cocoa—oh, so good !— 
And doughnuts, soft and sugary, 

The very best of food. 


Then homeward through the gathering dusk 
Each Girl Scout took her way, 
To wait until the next year comes 
With another yule log day. 
Mary Jane Barnes 
Troop 32, Sioux City, lou 








SUGAR DOUGHNUTS HIT THI 
IN SFARCH OF A YULE LOG 




















THE NUTCRACKER SUITE, XII Drawn b oRSON LOWELL 


For the caption that best reveals what this last picture in the series is about, we will give a special prize of the winner's choice 
of any one of the original Nutcracker-Suite drawings by Orson Lowell used during the contest. (See page 41 for rules.) 
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are as much fun to dance with as any one. Pal GS 4 | 

Of course your father must be a diplomat, mM re A n } rca A 
gracious and tactful in his attentions to the ; 
gitls he befriends. They must not suspect that 
he is looking after them. Being an older man, 
having experience in getting along with a wife 
and daughter or so, the réle should not be 
difficult for him. 

Perhaps, to add zest to his duties, your 
father is one of the many parents who grum- 
bles over the lack of responsibility among the 
boys of to-day. Have you ever heard him 
saying, “It was different in my day”? (It was, 
too.) “When I was a young man and took a 
girl to a dance, it was up to me to see that 
she had partners and that she had a good | 
time. Nowadays the boys think only of the 
danger of getting stuck. They only dare to 
dance with the girls that every one else wants 
to dance with!’ (They aren't all like that, but 
I am afraid some of them are.) 

If your father feels strongly on this sub 
ject—and many parents do regret the cut-in 
system and the undue advantage it gives to 
boys—he will certainly relish his privilege of 
prodding an indifferent stag line into action. 
For, as host at a private party, he has a per- 
fect right to ask any boy who is not dancing 
to dance with any girl who appears to be neg 
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Oa: As for your part in the evening's fun, after 
4 | most of your guests have arrived and the 


dancing has begun, you no longer stand at 
your place near the door but join in the 
dancing. Your mother does likewise if she 
wishes and if there are plenty of partners for ‘ 
every one. Between dances, however, both of Christmas 
you return to your places, so as to be where 
you can be found by late comers who haven't 


* 
had a chance to speak to you. Every guest Morning— 


makes a point of speaking to the hostesses as 
early in the evening as possible, no matte Ever Mornin | 
how large the party, but these greetings y g - 
should not be long-drawn-out. As a hostess 
you may sometimes have to bring long-winded 
conversations to a tactful close in order that 
others in the line may not be kept standing. 






Trim, tailored pajamas — 








Every one, of course, must meet the guest i 3 
of honor, if you have one. You and your fam- for lounging or for sleep 
ily see to it that the honor guest has all her ing. For town or for 
dances taken. This should not be difficult if p q 
the boys at your party know what is expected camping. Sizes small, 


of them. For every boy must ask the honor : 
guest for a dance. He should also ask the girl medium, large. 

who is giving the party and her mother, and 7 $ 

any other girls who assist in receiving the 8-410..........$2.00 
guests. If a boy fails to do this, it may be 
because he is not up on correct manners at 
dances; or perhaps he is going through that 
unpleasant stage when he thinks it is smart 
to be rude. There is little that a girl can do 


Bedroom Slippers are of 





dark green leather, 


about either situation except hope for the im- with soft suede soles. 
provements which come with the years. When 

you know a boy well enough, sometimes it is Full sizes only 3-8. 
possible to explain things in a friendly way. 

A little helpful coaching may make him more eee $1.50 


at home at parties. You cannot influence him, 
however, unless he likes you and unless he 
has confidence in your own good manners and 
your knowledge of what is correct and what 


isn’t. GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 


At your own party, you accept dances with 


as many boys as possible. If there is some- || National Equipment J 
7 : thing you have to attend to, it is all right for 


® 
you to decline a dance. But having been ex- | Service, 14 West 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 


cused, you must not (Continued on page 34) 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


FOR THE MAKING 


Girls who like to sew will want to try their hands at 
making these inexpensive, useful, and pretty gifts ~ By 


ELLEN JANET FLEMING 




































real festivity in the preparation of 

gifts for people we care for. Not 
elaborate presents, or things that are end- 
less to make, because they no longer fit into 
the exciting and active days at hand, but ef- 
fective gifts, quickly made, that still carry 
with them something personal, something of 
one’s own effort. 

Let's consider the question of napkins. 
Whv not make some that will give color to 
the breakfast or luncheon table, be pleasant 
to use, and simple to launder? Choose some * 
nice, loosely-woven linen, preferably with a 
plaid in it for ease in making, and of simple 
style so that you can get the same material in 
a variety of colors. Linen crash toweling is 
ideal for the purpose. 

It is very easy to make the napkins. Divide 
the material into squares, of a size that can 
be cut economically from the material, by 
pulling threads in the linen and cutting along 
the pulled threads. Measure in from the edge 
of the square the length you desire for the 
fringe, an inch or an inch and a half, and 
stitch on the sewing machine one row of 
stitching that distance in from the edge, using 
thread the color of your linen. This machine 
stitching will prevent the fringe unraveling 
farther than the length you have planned. 
After you have fastened your machine threads 
securely, ravel out the edge of the napkin to 
make the fringe. If you want to be quite 
fastidious, you may hemstitch the fringe in- 
stead of putting the linen on the machine. 
Table runners may be made in the same way 
except that the ends only are fringed, the sides 
being finished with narrow hems. 

Now here are a few extra possibilities that 
may occur to you, too. When you are buying 
material, you'll sometimes find that you have 
more than enough for one set. So make 
another set for your aunt in Kalamazoo at the 
same time, or for a friend's mother who's been 
very nice to you. Then, if you have some 
material left over with a colored strip at each 
side, try a runner for a dressing table or 
small chest. 

Of course, the nicest, flattest hem is done 
that old-fashioned way that fine damask table 
napkins are done. Get your mother to show 
you how to pinch the hem down and then 
turn it back once more until you are hemming 
two turned edges together, holding them 
tightly over your second finger. It's easy and 
looks so very professional when you flatten 
it out. 

Now here’s a problem that girls have to 
consider all their lives. There are so many Ilustrated 
pretty things, hankies, gloves, undies, shoes, by 
suits, and accessories. When you are wearing FRANK 
them and having a good time in them, they FLEMING 














do have to take a certain amount of hard 
usage. But when they are home again, it's 
silly not to take good care of them and put 
them away in order. That's one of the rea- 
sons why modern closets are the trim, spic- 
and-span creations that they are. 

Now then, for handkerchiefs, for gloves, 
for nightgowns, for best shoes, either at home 
or abroad, and for party clothes in the closet, 
there are simply-made cases. By choosing dif- 
ferent materials you can swing them from a 
dainty creation for your best friend to some- 
thing that will look very tailormade for Dad's 
things. 

Let's start out by making Dad a handker- 
chief case. A good sturdy material in a sim- 
ple check or plaid is the thing; it should have 
enough body so that it isn’t flimsy, but not so 
much that you can't get a needle through it. 
And choose a cotton braid or binding ma- 
terial in a contrasting color, that will finish 
about a quarter of an inch wide, with a cou- 
ple of buttons to add a finishing touch. Then 
cut a strip of material 20” by 6”, and two 
small pieces,-each 3” by 6”. First baste a bind- 
ing to one 6” edge of each of the small pieces. 
Then sew the unbound 6” 
edge of each small piece 
to the middle of each of 
the 20” sides of the long 
strip. You will then have 
a long piece of cloth with 
a smaller piece extending 
from each side as in the 
diagram. These smaller 
pieces will form the sides 
of the case. Next lift the 
sides and the two pro- 
jecting parts of the long 
strip upright and sew 
them together at the cor- 
A ners. Now you are ready 
to bind all the raw out- 
side edges, including the 
two flaps that will fold 
over to form the top of 
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the case. Baste your binding on carefully, 
and try to make a neat right angle turn on 
all corners—you'll be finished before you 
know it! Then sew the buttons on, backed by 
a bit of the folded tape so that they don’t fall 
off at the first breath. And make a couple of 
buttonhole loops, either of thread or tiny 
woven tape. You may prefer to use snaps, 
but don’t use tie-strings which are bound to 
be fussy. Some laundries send collars back 
in the neatest little cardboard squares just 
made to fit inside such a case and hold it 
perky. Or you may make one out of a card- 
board strip 25” long and 21/.” wide. Glue it 
together and crease at corners to make a 6” 
square, Or just trust to the handkerchiefs to 
hold the case up. 

Well, naturally, after you've made one for 
Father, you may want to make one for a girl 
friend. Make it about the same size, as 
girls’ hankies, though smaller, are not folded 
as many times as men’s, 

A glove case is even easier to make. A 
piece 14” long (perhaps you'd vary that an 
inch one way or the other) and 12” wide is 
cut. Bind one 14” side which becomes the in- 
side edge. Measure 41/.” from this binding, 
along the 12” edge, and fold back material 
at this point, leaving 3 inches to form the 
flap. Stitch firmly together at each end, then 
bind, either all the way around if you choose, 
or just at the sides and top. You may fold 
the flap inside and thus do away with the 
button, loop, or snap, if you prefer. 

Now, having made arrangements for 
hankies and gloves, let's give a thought or so 
to shoes. Here tie strings are really neces- 
sary, as a shoe case ought to hug closely to 
the shape of a shoe. Cut a strip of material 
28” by 6”. Fold back 9” of the length and 
round off at the fold with your scissors to 
make case shaped to the toe of a shoe. Bind 
the top of the pocket, then stitch the sides of 
the pocket. Next start binding at the top 
corner of the strip, going around the entire 
case, except the top which will require a 
longer, separate piece of binding 33” long to 
form the ties. That makes an ample piece to 
tie by crossing the ties under the shoe and 
making a perky little bow on top. 

After all this experience*you will find it a 
simple matter to design cases that vary in size 
to fit other things. If, for instance, you want 
to keep nightgowns in cases, or provide for 
the small things you pack for a week-end visit, 
like a nail file, orange stick, comb, brush, etc., 
you may design and make your own. 

And here is another gift to make—a coat- 
hanger dust cover. It’s most useful in keeping 
the dust off collar and shoulders where it an- 
noyingly settles on gowns or coats which hang 
for any length of time in the closet. Making 
the cover is mostly a matter of binding, and 
the only part that is even faintly apt to exas- 
perate you is the hole where the hanger hook 
comes through. This should be made as small 
as possible, and is a bit fussy to bind. First 
cut one piece 53” by 24”, from 54” printed 
chintz or cretonne, and one piece 20” by 41”. 
Round off the ends of this smaller piece, and 
cut a hole in the middle. Then bind the hole 
and have that out of the way. Bind the large 
piece, both 24” sides, and around the 53” bot- 
tom. Then stitch the unbound top to the 
smaller piece, seaming two edges together, 
letting the 53” piece overlap in the middle 
front. Bind edges of seam, and your cover is 
ready to be slipped over a hanger. 

Certainly these gifts will have individuality, 
for you yourself must decide on colors, ma- 
terial, and bindings, and the workmanship 
will be your own. 
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The P eople 
Who Know 


The Doctor 


will tell you that the rush and 
tension of today take tragic toll 
of nervous energy, that small but 
constant irritations often loom 
large in effect. Improper sanitary 
protection, harsh or inadequate 
sanitary napkins, can be a wear- 
ing drain on one’s peace of mind 
and make one irritable—may, in 
time, even contribute to loss of 


youthful good looks. 
Nurse 


Large 
corporations employ nurses to 
look after the day-to-day welfare 
of feminine employees. ‘These 
nurses agree that improper sani- 
tary protection is the commonest 
cause of overwraught nerves and 
loss of energy. Many advise 
Venus as the remedy. 


Mother 


Thousands of mothers know that 
their growing daughters are defi- 
nitely benefited by acquiring the 
Venus habit early and that it 
will mean even more to them as 


the years roll by. 
Teacher 


will tell 
you that too many girls are not 
given the proper instruction in 
hygienic care as they approach 
womanhood. Venus Sanitary 
Napkins assure the growing girl 
complete comfort, protection and 
a free mind for study at all times. 


Venus Sanitary Napkins 


are quite unlike the usual kinds. 
‘They are made of finest absorb- 
ent cotton (not paper) in a 
knitted tubular cover (not harsh 
gauze). Sold in the finest de- 
partment stores in the country. 


A Sample 


In every box 
of Venus Sanitary Napkins you 
will now find a generous sample 
of Venus Personal Deodorant— 
the newly perfected powder for : } 
sanitary napkins. Without doubt, ' td 
it is the most efficient product 
of its kind on the market. 








If your dealer cannot supply Venus prod- 
ucts, write Dept. A 


VENUS CORPORATION 
1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
424 S. Broadway Los Angeles 


‘Makers of Finest Sanitary Apparel for 25 Dears. 














This Pp rT l Joh & Teh 
Official First Aid Kit is handy and 
compact. Always ready for prompt 
treatment of cuts, bruises and 
other minor injuries. 





Have you done your good deed 
today? Give your family an inex- 
pensive First Aid Kit for home 
emergencies. 


For your protection... be prepared. 


Meade by Johnson & Johnson, 
the world’s largest manufac- 
turers of surgical dressings. 


On Sale at 
National Headquarters 
or your Druggist 


OFFICIAL 
FIRST AID KITS 


Gohavren 




















For GENUINE 


SONJA 
HENIE 


SKATES 







Look for 


the full name 


NESTOR JOHNSON 





MOVIE STARS 


Autographed Photo of Your Favorite! 
5 x 7. Send 10c¢ coin or stamps 


ALL STAR R PICTURE SERVICE, Box 533, Hollywood, Calif. 
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DANCING AT NINE 
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| minutes later. 
this very thing. 





| programs. 


| your older brother, 
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start dancing with some other boy a few 
Girls are sometimes guilty of 
I am afraid it usually happens 
when the second boy is better looking, or a 
better dancer, than the one who has just been 
refused. It is extremely ill-bred to hurt a 
boy's feelings in this way at any time, and it 
is particularly crude for a girl to display such 
a selfish attitude in her own home where she 
should be gracious and kindly to everyone. 

At a dance in your own home, as elsewhere, 
it is never good form to walk across the dance 
floor while the dancing is going on. If you 
want to get to the other side of the room, 
ask your partner to guide you there, dancing 
instead of walking. Between dances, like- 
wise, a girl doesn’t walk around a ballroom 
alone. She asks her partner to find a seat, or 
to take her wherever she wants to go. 

Naturally in your own home you will not 
be as conspicuous as at a dance in a hotel or 
club. Still, it is best to keep up the little nice- 
ties at home. It is the observance of small de- 
tails that gives a party an air of distinction. 

Now that good posture has become the 
fashion, it is scarcely necessary to say that all 
those funny dancing positions that people used 
to get themselves into are out-of-date. Al- 
most as bad is the dreamy expression and far- 
away look that some young dancers assume. 
They may fee/ romantic, dancing around with 
their eyes closed blissfully, but they seldom 
look romantic. Usually the effect is merely 
ridiculous to the onlooker. 

Dance cards, or dance programs, are be- 
ginning to be revived at private parties such 
as yours. This practice is by no means univer- 
sal, and many young people still consider it 
sufficient to make verbal arrangements such as 
agreeing to exchange dances with another 
couple, or promising the second, or the third, 
or the fourth dances to one person or another. 

In days gone by such a mental strain was un- 


| heard of. Every girl dangled a pretty little pro- 


gram which she cherished carefully and took 
home to keep as a memento of a happy eve- 
ning. For on the program was written (in his 
own handwriting) the name of each young 
man whom danced, opposite the 
waltz or two-step which they had together. 

Now that the novelty of the cut-in system 
is beginning to wear off, dance cards may re- 
turn to the popularity of those more elegant 
days. Certainly the old custom has an air of 
romance and charm that fits in well with the 
picturesque new clothes and the more formal 
manners that 


with she 


are here again. 


F YOU are artistic, you may make the pro- 

grams for your dance yourself, using water 
colors and pen-and-ink. If you very 
matter-of-fact young lady to whom souvenirs 
seem an antiquated idea, you will do without 
Whether or not you have them is 
purely a matter of personal choice. 

If your party is large enough to warrant it, 
you probably have a floor committee to see 
that boys are introduced to all the girls and 
that every one is dancing. Your father, or 
may be in charge of the 
Sometimes it is fun to 


are a 


floor committee. in- 


| troduce a few special dances to help people 


| of mind. 


get better acquainted and in a friendly frame 
For instance, _— is the Leap 
Year Dance. The chairman, or leader, takes 
charge. He announces that the girls must get 


out on the middle of the dance floor. There 
they are to remain until each one has asked 
a boy to dance with her. No girl hangs back 
long for she is certain to feel conspicuous 
It usually turns out that she asks 
the first boy who catches her eye. 

Another that is fun is a Go-Stop Dance. 
The leader starts this by having two or three 
couples dance around for a minute or so— 
then he stops the music, and each boy and 
each girl must get a new partner from the 
sidelines. The music starts once more, and 
then stops a second time. The couples again 
divide and each person gets a new partner. 
This continues unul every one in the room 
is dancing. 

A Lucky Number Dance is another popu- 
Jar variation. Each boy is given a number 
when he leaves his coat in the dressing room. 
When the Lucky Number Dance is called the 
boy dances with the girl he brought to the 
party; or if he is a stag, he asks some girl who 
has no partner, to dance with him. The leader 
asks some one to draw numbers from a hat. 
As a number is drawn, it is called out, and 
the couple whose number is the last one in 
the hat is the Lucky Couple. A prize goes to 
them, usually a joke prize, something inex- 
pensive. The fun is in winning, not in the 
value of the prize itself. 


if she does, 


Y ELEVEN o'clock your guests are ready 
for something to eat. The party is to go on 
until twelve. Last year ten forty-five was the 
closing hour for most of the parties you went 
to, but, now that you and your friends are 
older, you are allowed more grown-up hours. 
The custom in most places is to observe hours 
about as follows: for the early teen-age crowd 
—eight thirty to ten thirty; for the middle 
teens—nine to twelve. On very special occa- 
sions the middle-teen crowd dances unul one. 
With the party ending at twelve, eleven 
o'clock is the logical time for supper. The 
supper may be a very simple affair, or it may 
be elaborate. Little cakes and fruit punch are 
sufficient for small informal parties. Ice cream 
and cake are an ever-popular combination, es- 
pecially with boys, and nuts and mints usually 
accompany this menu. Sandwiches are served 
sometimes, along with stuffed celery, olives, 
pickles, crackers and cheese, and fruit punch 
-always plenty of punch. Salad of some 
kind—chicken or fruit, for instance—is an- 
other possibility, and rolls and a hot drink go 
with it. 

For winter parties, creamed oysters, lob- 
ster Newburgh, chicken or lobster in pastry 
shells, are some old favorites that always taste 
good on a cold night. With such dishes as 
your piéce de résistance, plain bread and but- 
ter sandwiches and a green salad, followed by 
a simple ice (rather than ice cream) com- 
pletes the supper- satisfactorily. 

If you have space, it is best to set up card 
tables so that the guests may sit down to eat 
supper. The more energetic dancers are glad 
of a chance to rest; and the boys appreciate 
having a place to set their plates and cups and 
saucers. 

The easiest way to serve the meal is the 
buffet The boys, of course, do the 
serving, each boy getting a plate of food for 
himse!f and for his partner. Girls do not help 
themselves at a dance, either in the dining 
room, or from the punch bowl. How helpless 
we must be on occasion! 

For the buffet meal the silver, plates, nap- 
kins, and glasses are set out on the sideboard ; 
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and on the table are sandwiches, cakes, etc. 
The ice cream is served in the kitchen. Two 
or three boys bring it in to the guests who re- 
main seated, thus avoiding unnecessary con- 
fusion. 

The guests at a dance make their own ar- 
rangements about going in to supper. A boy 
takes the girl he brought to the party. If he is 
a stag, he asks some girl who has come with- 
out an escort. Your father and brother see to 
it that your mother and the chaperons are 
taken in and supplied with food. A boy need 
not necessarily ask the girl with whom he is 
dancing when supper is announced, to ac- 
company him to the dining room. Of course, 
that would be the thing to do if he hasn't al- 
ready asked some one else. 

Long before the supper hour arrives, how- 
ever, the dancers will have need of something 
cool to drink, Ginger ale with mint ice in it, 
or a nice cold fruit punch will be most re- 
freshing and welcome right from the begin- 
ning of the dance. The punch bowl may be in 
the library, or hall, or sun porch. It should be 
refilled from time to time, and there should be 
a constant supply of clean punch glasses and 
plenty of ice. Usually it is best to have some 
one appointed to take care of the punch bowl. 
It is practically a full time job. 

The last dance comes all too soon. You 
and your mother are back at your post near 
the door. Your guests are again coming down 
the stairs, this time with their wraps, and 
stopping to say “Good-night and thank you 
for a happy evening.” 

As usual there will be some who will ex- 
claim extravagantly about the party. “Such a 
beautiful, beautiful party!” Do remarks such 
as these make you uncomfortable? And do 
you sometimes find yourself protesting, “Oh, 
you are just saying that! It wasn’t much of a 
party, really!" ? 

When you stop to think about protesta- 
tions of this kind, aren't they in a way dis- 
courteous to your guests? What you are 
actually saying is that you doubt the sincerity 
of your guests’ words. Whether you doubt 
them or not, it is not tactful to proclaim your 
doubt. A quiet, straightforward reply such as 
“Thank you for saying so. I am glad you had 
a good time’ is much more gracious and dig- 
nified. Remind yourself of these phrases if 
you feel yourself getting flustered over the 
flowery speeches of your departing guests. 
With a little practice, you (or any other young 
hostess) can easily acquire the art of accept- 
ing compliments gracefully. 


SANTA GOES 
TO TOWN 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21 








“Am I a fairy, or am I not?” she boomed. 

“Do it again,” he begged. 

Over and over they repeated their disap- 
pearing act until Midge called a halt, and 
started on the little speech she had prepared. 

“I must go to town now,” she trumpeted. 
“But first I want you to know the splendid 
things I've heard about you. They say you're 
a grand, brave boy.” 

“But I'm goin’ back to the horsepital this 
afternoon and I don’t wanna,” whimpered 
Billy. 

“You want to run and play baseball like 
other boys, don’t you?” 

“Yes, but—" (Continued on page 3° 
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FLASHLIGHTS 






Flashlights for Girl Scouts are jade 
green with chromium trim, and sup- 
plied with fingertip control for either 
flashing or a te light. The smaller 
model may be used as a candle by 
removing the reflector. Both are com- 


Se Spee 





Girl Scout Knives may be had with a 
handle of bone or of a lightweight 
green pyralin composition. Blades and 
tools are of well-tempered steel. 


11-301 Jack-knife, bone handle............ $1.50 
11-306 Two blades, bone handle.......... 85 





| Compasses come in various shapes, 
sizes and colors to suit one's taste and 
purse. The larger models are marked 
at every 5 degrees, and fitted with 
a locking device for the revolving 





| 


KN 


plete with battery. 

11-401 Right-angle head... $1.50 
11-411 Smaller flashlight..........0.0........... 1.00 
The Lantern is a deeper green, and 
fitted with a special clip for button or 
belt. 11-421 With battery........ $1.25 


VES 


11-311 Jack-knife, pyralin handle........ 1.00 
11-316 Two blades, pyralin handle... 75 
A Sheath Knife with green chrome 
leather handle and steel blade fits 
into a leather sheath, made to be 
worn on the belt. 13-252... $1.35 





needle, and all are officially stamped 
with the trefoil insignia. 


11-354 One-inch compass — 
11-356 Round, nickel-plated : 80 
11-358 Octagonal, green bakelite 1.00 
11-359 Octagonal, blue bakelite 1.00 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc., National Equipment Service, 14 West 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 











T CHRISTMAS time old friends and 
memories come to mind. There are al- 
ways memories associated with favorite books. 
Before looking at the inviting new fall books, 
it might be well to note several old favorites 
for Christmas shopping. There is The Night 
Before Christmas by Clement C. Moore (Har- 
court, $1.50) with new gayly-colored pictures 
done by Reginald Birch. You will want to 
know that The Story of Babar by Jean de 
Brunhoff (Random, $1.00) is a great reduc- 
tion in the price of this amusing picture book. 
Another famous group of books, The Young 
People's Library, published by Macmillan, ap- 
pears at the price of $1.00 each. Among them 
are the famous doil story, Hitty, by Rachel 
Field, and the exciting tale of Zebe Pike's 
adventures with the Indians, As the Crow 


Flies, by Cornelia Meigs. 


For the Whole Family 


Often, it is nice to give one book that the 
whole family can enjoy. The Arts by Hen- 
drik Van Loon (Simon and Schuster, $3.95) 
with its colored illustrations and dramatic 
account of the history of art will be welcomed 
both by those who live in large cities and 
visit art galleries, and by those who live 
away from large places and must visit art gal- 
leries through the pages of books. Animal 
Treasure by Ivan T. Sanderson (Viking, 
$3.50) is a thick book filled with the au- 
thor’s experiences in West Africa in search 
of strange animals. What curious sights he 
observed! If you know any family that likes 
to play anagrams, Words by Margaret S. 
Ernst (Knopf, $1.20) is the book that will 
keep the whole group interested, playing word 
games. 


For the Youngest 


A book for youngest readers is: Four-and- 
Twenty Blackbirds collected by Helen D. Fish 
(Stokes, $1.50), a group of twenty-four pre- 
cious old nursery rhymes, with full page pic- 
tures by Robert Lawson whose drawings rollick 
with the rhymes. Elizabeth Honness, Man- 
aging Editor of THE AMERICAN GIRL, who 
wrote The Tail of the Sorry Sorrel Horse, tells 
of a venturesome squirrel and the humorous 
experiences that befell him in Sammy Squirrel 
Goes to Town (Nelson, $1.50). Richard 
Bennett's Shawneen and the Gander (Double- 
day, $2.00) tells how the Leprechaun and the 
Gander help Shawneen to get the beautiful 
gold colored bugle. Dr. Seuss’s story and 
pictures in And to Think that I Saw It on Mal- 
Lerry Street! (Vanguard Press, $1.00) is a 
book to amuse the youngsters who have been 
told, “Stop telling such outlandish tales. 
Stop turning minnows into whales.” 
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Chairman of The American Library Association Board 
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For Children Below Twelve 


For children below twelve who want pic- 
tures and true stories of the world, there is 
Rolling Along Through the Centuries (Long- 
mans, $1.25) by Marie E. Gilchrist and Lucile 
Ogle that tells how wheels changed, from 
the earliest days when logs were used to the 
latest model of airplanes. Francis K. Gere’s 
Once Upon a Time in Egypt (Longmans, 
$2.00) takes you back thousands of years, 
but Merib’s adventures along the Nile are so 
real that they might have happened yester- 
day. Ali Lives in Iran by Caroline Singer 
and Cyrus L. Baldridge (Holiday House, 
$2.00) tells of Persia (which is really Iran) 
and how four children, a Mohammedan, a 
Zoroastrian, 2 Jew, and a Christian became 
friends. Riema by Kathleen M. Elliot (Knopf, 
$2.00) takes one to Java where there are 
summer sunshine, banana trees, and brown 
children. Wilfrid S. Bronson shows how ants 
are like people in many ways in The Wonder 
World of Ants (Harcourt, $2.00). The pic- 
tures are fascinating. A. J. Grodin’s little 
book, All the Year Round, (Knopf, $2.00) 
tells to-day’s how and why of logging, grow- 
ing oranges, making maple sugar, and many 
other interesting out-of-door occupations. 


Books of Make-Believe 


Are you looking for books of make-be- 
lieve? Red Feather by Marjorie Fischer (Mod- 
ern Age Books, twenty-five cents paper; 
fifty cents cloth) is a charming story of a 
modern fairyland. Richard W. Hatch’s The 
Curious Lobster (Harcourt, $2.00) provides 
plenty of fun with the adventurous Mr, Lob- 
ster, Mr. Badger, and Mr. Bear. James C. 
Bowman's Pecos Bill (Albert Whitman, 
$2.50) is a collection of tall tales and pic- 
tures about the greatest cowboy of all times. 


Stories fo r Boys 


Now for some stories of adventure for 
boys from eight to fourteen and older. Leon- 
ard K. Smith has written Scouting on Mys- 
tery Trail (Macmillan, $2.00) in honor of 
the Boy Scouts’ National Jamboree, this year. 
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There is a new boy, a gang, a mystery, and 
Scout training that creates a great respect for 
Scouting. Scouts of one hundred and thirty- 
three years ago in the Northwest figure in 
Julia Davis's No Other White Men (Dut- 
ton, $2.00). This is a true account of the 
daring exploit known as the Lewis and Clarke 
expedition. A thrilling tale of a later day is 
Riding West by Charles L. Skelton (Macmil- 
lan, $2.00). There is a mystery, Indians, 
blizzards, interesting boys, and a true ac- 
count of the Pony Express. A later period 
in the United States is pictured in Smoke 
Blows West by Helen C. Fernald (Long- 
mans, $2.00). Here you will read of the 
struggle to build a railroad to southern 
Kansas in the year 1869 when Government 
lands were being opened for settlement. 
Trader's Children by Laura A. Armer 
(Longmans, $2.50) tells of to-day’s adven- 
tures with Indians in Arizona, in connec- 
tion with the building of a dam, water con- 
servation, and soil erosion, and gives an ex- 
cellent idea of life in the desert country 
where sheep raising is almost the only oc- 
cupation. The chief characters are real chil- 
dren. Swords in the Dawn by John O. 
Beaty (Longmans, $2.00) tells of the excit- 
ing times in Britain when Hengist and Horsa 
made the first permanent settlement of Ger- 
manic origin. It is a stirring chronicle based 
on incidents in Beowulf. China Quest by 
Elizabeth F. Lewis (Winston, $2.00) takes 
you into China of to-day on_ hazardous 
missions for Red Stuart, who has just grad- 
uated from high school, and Wang Li-San, 
a young Chinese boy, who actually becomes 
an air pilot. An unusual story is Macaw; 
The Story of a Parrot by Peggy von der 
Goltz (Farrar, $2.50). In this instance a 
bright colored macaw is the hero. You will 
be taken from the forests of Brazil across 
the Atlantic and into the Berlin zoo; to an 
animal store in New York, and to a pet store. 

Charles J. Finger’s When Guns Thundered 
at Tripoli (Holt, $2.00) is filled with the 
exciting adventures of two boys who fight 
with the Navy and are captured by the Mos- 
lems during the Barbary Wars. Two other 
books of adventure and historical romance are 
Alice A. Lide’s and Margaret A. Johansen’s 
Secret of the Circle (Longmans, $1.75) that 
tells of the great merchant trains going to 
the trade fair at Cologne and the mystery of 
the secret packet, and Cenethe Thomas's 
Michel's Singing Sword (Holt, $2.00) that 
gives an excellent idea of the glamour and 
courage typical of the Crusades. 


Stories for Gils 


The publishers have not forgotten stories 
for girls. How jolly it is that, in this Silver 
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Important 
Additions to Your 
Reading List 


THE DEVIL’S HIGHWAY 
By Richard Summers 
Ill. by Nils Hogne: 

Across the desert of the Southwest 
stretches a trail to California known ever 
since it was first traveled as “The Devil's 
Highway.” Here is the story of Padre 
Kino and the boy Laredo. Alchemy, 
witchcraft, and high €urage, and adven- 
ture make this an unforgettable story. $1.75 


A SON OF JOHN BROWN 
By Charles Lerrigo 
Ill. by Orson Lowell 
John Bentson grew up under the pro- 
tection of that strange powerful figure, 
John Brown. An historical novel of pre- 
Civil War days filled with adventure and 
romance. $1.75 


SAMMY SQUIRREL GOES 
TO TOWN 


By Elizabeth Honness 

Ill. by Pelagie Doane 
A most delightful animal story of the 
adventures, both humorous and heroic, of 
Sammy Squirrel. The soft grey illustra- 
tions catch perfectly the spirit of the 
story. $1.50 


THE FISHERMAN AND HIS 
CAT 
By Josephine De Witt 
Although this is really meant for a very 
young person, all ages enjoy the absurd 
adventures of the fisherman and his cat, 
Michael Sebastian McKinley Smith, and 
theirbattlewitha greatfish Heywood. $1.25 


LITTLE ESTHER 

By Dorothy Hognei 

Ill. by Nils Hognei 
A dog story of a very expensive, su- 
perior Pekinese whose adventures in New 
York are entertainingly told in story and 
picture, $1.00 


Our catalog of Books for Boys and 
Girls has many other picture books 
and story books described in full. 
Send for a copy. 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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| Jubilee year of Girl Scouting, Fjeril Hess, 
who has been on the editorial staff of Girl 
Scouts, Inc., for many years, has written 
Shanty Brook Lodge (Macmillan, $2.00)! 
It tells of just such a summer as all of you 
would enjoy, with Kit and the Girl Scouts 
of Troop Six at Fallen Leaf Lake in the 
Adirondacks. They are good scouts. What 
fun you will have reading about their busy, 
happy vacation! There are two excellent 
stories about girls who cannot go to col- 
| lege. In Private Props by Gertrude E. Mal- 





| lette (Doubleday, $2.00), you will meet | 


| Lynn and will find out what working for a 
| newspaper is like. Pat, Lynn’s puppy, is an 
| important as well as mischievous animal. 
A Place for Herself by Adele de Leeuw (Mac- 
millan, $1.75) shows what Gail Sherwood, 
who was ambitious and enthusiastic, did in 
}a small town with a discarded trolley car. 
| Gail becomes the manager of a real store on 

Main Street, but, better than that, she makes 
| many friends and wins a place in the com- 
| munity. There are two stories about girls 
| who go away to school. College in Crinoline 
| by Majorie Medary (Longmans, $2.00) will 
| give you an idea of what college life was 
| like in pioneer days of the Civil War. Bes- 
| sie Q. goes to college mainly to please her 
| sister, but before the year is over she finds 
| that she, too, knows what college means. 
| Little Miss Cappo by Frances Gaither (Mac- 

millan, $2.00) tells of a girl who goes to 
| Salem College, a Moravian school in North 
| Carolina, in 1820. If you visit Salem Col- 
| lege now you will find many of the things 
| that little Miss Cappo knew. Another school 





(Random House, $2.00). 
| phans who live in London are trained for 
careers on the stage at the Children’s Acad- 
emy of Dancing, but only Posy becomes a 
ballerina. Pauline longs to be a film star 
and Petrova loves flying and motor cars. 
I must tell you, too, about a story that takes 
you to Australia, Greentree Downs by M. IL. 
Ross (Houghton, $2.00). Australia is a 
surprising place. The Turner orphans find 
work and adventure waiting for them there. 

Marie Colmont’s The Winter Nightingale 
(Coward, $2.00) tells of the adventures that 
befall a little girl with a beautiful voice who 
runs away to the city from her Scandinavian 
| village home. Marguerite de Angeli writes of 
|the friendly life in the French-Canadian 





| story is Ballet Shoes by Néel Streatfeild | 
Three lively or- | 








| farmers’ and fishermen’s families on the Gaspé 


|Coast in her Petite Suzanne (Doubleday, 
| $2.00). English school life is made real 
| through the experiences of Nora O'Connor, 
who is determined to make her mark, in Lucy 
| Kinloch’s A World Within a School (Ran- 
| dom, $2.00). Jean and Company, Unlimited 
by Helen Perry Curtis (Winston, $2.00) is a | 
book which is bound to please AMERICAN | 
| Girt readers, for its contents, as Sue’s adven- 
| tures while traveling in Europe, were origi- 
nally published as separate articles in this mag- 
}azine. The book tells in diary form what 
school life is like in a convent in southern 
France, and Jean tells the things about her | 
| travels that you are interested in knowing. 
To close, there are three books about travel in 
the United States: Lois Lenski’s A-Going to 
the Westward (Stokes, $2.50) is about a} 
family pilgrimage from Connecticut to Ohio 
in 1811; the picturesque showboat days on | 
the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers come back | 
again in Rose B. Knox's Footlights Afloat 
(Doubleday, $2.00) ; and Sidney Corbett’s The | 
Cruise of the Gull-Flight (Longman’s $2.00) 
| takes you, under mysterious sealed orders, on 
a thrilling sail into the Great Lakes country. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Frances Gaither 


The old South 
f LITTLE 
i MISS CAPPO 


A young girl goes away to 
school in 1820. $2.00 


An excitin 1g mystery— 


5 TREASURE 
MOUNTAIN 


Eric P. Kelly 


A thrilling story of the color- 
ful Southwest. $2.00 


A New England story— 


3 ALICE-ALL- 
BY-HERSELF 


Elizabeth Coatsworth 


All about the everyday life of 
a girl in Maine. $2.00 


An African zebra— 


PUNDA 
W. J. Wilwerding 


A zebra’s life on the African 
veld. Many illustrations. $2.00 


For all Scouts— 


 SHANTY BROOK 
LODGE 


Fjeril Hess 


A troop of Scouts go camping 
in the Adirondacks. $2.00 


MACMILLAN - NEW YORK 
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What every girl wants 
to know about getting 
and keeping jobs... 


HIS is the most successful voca- 

tional book for girls ever published 
—anow in its 7th large printing, com- 
pletely revised and brought up to date. 
It has helped thousands of girls and 
women find jobs and has made it easier 
for them to get ahead in the jobs they 
have found. Read what these experts 
say about it. 
“Convincing, entertaining, thoroughly 
authoritative.""-— GRACE HAY- 
WARD, Placement Director, Katha- 
rine Gibbs School. 
“It tells all a young business woman 
should know.’’>—MARGUERITE 
M. MARSHALL, N. Y. Journal. 
“Every girl should read it... Whether 
she be professional woman or college 
graduate, stay-at-home daughter or so- 


ciety debutante . . . It strikes the mod- 
ern note.” INEZ HAYNES IRWIN. 


SHE STRIVES 
TO CONQUER 


By Frances Maule 


BRIF™ 301 pages, $2.00, at bookstores, or by 
mail ($2.15) from FUNK & WAGNALLS 
CO., Dept. 1790, 354 4th p Ang New York 

















College in 
Crinoline 


By Marjorie Medary, author of 
Prairie Anchorage. An _ unusual 
college story, notable for its fine 
realistic picture of college life in 
pioneer days. Ages 12-16. 


Send for Complete Catalo 
for Boys and Girls. 


of books 
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Showing over 500 Rings & Pins 
in Gold, Sterling & Plate. 6 
Rings at $1.35 ez at $1 * 
ea. Pins to mate de 


. 12 
s5c e@a., 25 at 25¢ ea. Gold 
Rings $5.50 up. 

- GROUSE CO., 34 Bruce Ave. 
North Attleboro, Mass. 











ROLLS DEVELOPED 


Two Beautiful Double-Weight Voctesetonst En- 
largements. 8 Never Fade Prints. 


CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, LA CROSSE, wis. 
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and lost it. She worked ten years to pay for 
one to replace it, and then found out that 
the necklace she borrowed was made of imi- 
tation diamonds, after all. I clutched the pin 
very tight. I thought, “Suppose I lost it?” 
But, of course, I didn’t dream I ever would. 

When I got home, I sneaked up to my 
room and locked the pin in my desk. It was 
a serious temptation to take it out and wear 
it to some of the parties, but I didn’t weaken. 

In many ways the month before the wed- 
ding was the most exciting time of my life. 
Peggy is very popular; all her friends gave her 
parties. When I was plodding my way 
through high school, I always envied the girls 
who had nothing to do but go to parties. But 
there are some pebbles, even in the primrose 
path of pleasure. For instance, less than a 
week before the wedding, I came home one 
night with my face all broken out in big 
welts. I was in despair. 

“Have you been eating 
Mother asked. 

“No, I haven’t,”’ I told her, “but of course 
I've eaten a lot of party food.” 

“That's the trouble,” said Mother. “You'd 
better go to bed, and not go to any more 
parties if you want to be able to appear in 
the wedding.” 

“You sure had better go to bed,” said 
Tommy. “You make me think of that verse, 
‘Can the Ethiopian change his skin? Can the 
leopard change his spots?’ ”’ 

If I ever have a little boy, 


strawberries?” 


I'll drown him 


before I get attached to him. Of all peo- 
ple, they are the most odious. 
“Be quiet, Tommy,” said Mother. “Don’t 


cry, Sister. I'm sure that will make it worse. 
Lie down, and I'll put on some of that lotion 
we used last spring.” 

Imagine my state of mind as I lay there, all 
broken out, and saw the girls going by to 
another party. Every few hours, Mother put 
on a fresh application of lotion and I went on 
a diet of bread and milk. In a day or two my 
skin began to clear up, and my spirits rose. 

But my troubles were not at an end, i 
fact they were just beginning. On the morn- 
ing of the wedding day Pete and his best 
man, Tim Marshall, and all the girls in the 
wedding went over to the Hales to help dec- 
orate the house. It is a beautiful old brick 
house, if somewhat dilapidated, and the stair- 
case is the most graceful one I ever saw. 
The rooms, too, are large and stately, if some- 
what chilly in winter. Anyway, it made a 
stunning setting for our old-fashioned dresses. 
We wound the stair banisters with jackson 
vine, we hung mistletoe on all the chandeliers, 
we banked the mantel with holly and used 
white candles in the church candelabra on 
each side to make the altar. We borrowed 
pots of white chrysanthemums and white nar- 
cissus and set them in the deep windows. I 
will pass over the fact that I couldn't eat any 


| fruit cake and ham biscuits at lunch and that 


I mashed a blood blister on my thumb, trying 
to nail a wreath to the front door. 

I remember that when we got home Aunt 
Julie was there, and that she said she was 
feeling mighty bad and didn’t think she was 
well enough to go to the wedding that night. 
It had turned off very cold and was snowing. 
I remember that I went up to my room and 
dressed in my wedding finery for her to see, 
and that I put on the brooch. I Ttemember 
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counting the little pearls—there were fifty- 
two. Aunt Julie seemed so pleased with the 
way I looked. She said to mother, “Lucy Ellen 
looks like Sister Alice did at her age.” That 
thrilled me not a little because Aunt Julie's 
sister Alice had been called a beauty. I never 
saw her; she died when I was a baby. 

Aunt Julie had just gone, I remember, 
when Aunt Susan, our cook, came bursting 
into the house and said her cabin was afire. 
It had caught from the chimney. I looked out 
and saw the roof on fire—I mean the cabin 
roof—and the wind was blowing toward our 
house which is just a few yards away. I can 
remember Father and Pete running with lad- 
ders, and Mother ringing the farm bell for 
the hands to come from the barn, and Aunt 
Susan running around like a crazy woman, 
with a sunbonnet in her hands. 

I felt sure our house was going to burn, 
and I ran up to my room in my new dress, 
took it off, and put it into a suitcase. All I 
was thinking about was how to save my wed- 
ding things. I thought I left the pin fastened 
to the dress, and I remember that I took off 
my gold slippers and wrapped them in tissue 
paper before I put them into the bag. There 
was a lot of smoke and shouting and running 
to and fro, then Mother came in and said, 
“The fire’s out, Lucy® Don’t look so frantic. 
Aunt Susan is old enough to know better than 
to burn trash in that old fireplace.” 

I sat down weakly and began to cry from 
sheer relief. Everything after that was a little 
confused in my mind. It was so cold Mother 
decided I ought not to dress until I got to 
Peggy's house, and Pete agreed to take me 
over at seven and make a second trip for the 
family. He put my suitcase in the car, and 
then he discovered he had mislaid the car 
keys. We had to search fifteen minutes be- 
fore we found them in the pocket of his 
lumber-jacket. So when we got there, I had 
barely time to dress. 

The house looked lovely and expectant, and 
you can’t think how thrilling it was when the 
strains of the Lohengrin Wedding March 
came floating up the stairs. Peggy looked pale 
and beautiful standing there listening to it 
with her lips trembling and her arms full of 
calla lilies. Jennie and I had to go down first, 
and my legs were shaking so that I wondered 
if I would ever get to the altar. I distinctly 
heard old Mrs. Adams say, “Look at Lucy's 
flowers trembling. The child is scared to 
death!” I had never liked Mrs. Adams much 
and after that, I liked her less. 

All during the ceremony, which seemed to 
take as long as the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, my heart was beating 
to suffocation. But when it was over and the 
reception began, I had a good time. Every 
one paid me compliments, and Dick Adams, 
who has always acted as if I were a small 
child, hovered around and brought me coffee. 

I was feeling very successful when sud- 
denly all my self-satisfaction was exploded. 
Mother leaned over and whispered, “Darling, 
where is the pin?” I clutched my dress, and 
then the room began to swim around me and 
I sat down weakly on a sofa. The pin, Aunt 
Julie’s pearl pin, was gone! 

Harry Lee came over and sat down beside 
me. “Are you going to swoon?” he asked 
me. “You are as white as a sheet.” 

“Something terrible has happened, Harry,”’ 
I told him. “Aunt Julie’s pin is gone. If I 
don’t find it, I can never look her in the face 
again.” (Continued on page 49) 
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BOOKS 


for Christmas 


and all around the 
year 


HOMESPUN 
By Erick Berry 
Ill. by Harold Von Schmidt 


Here is a book you will want to 
own. Jerusha, Mark, Stephen, Pepin 
and many others are vivid characters 
whose stories weave themselves into 
the pattern of America of the early 
19th Century. Here is romance, ad 
venture and a human moving story. 

$2.00 


LET POLLY DO IT 
By Amy Wentworth Stone 
Ill. by Margaret Ayer 


Polly at seventeen needed to earn 
some money. In the small Maine 
town in which she lived, she found 
many ingenious ways of doing so. 
Readers of Treasure for Debby will 
remember her as an amusing younger 
sister; here she is much the same, 
though older. $1.75 


UNDER SUMMER SKIES 
By Grace Irwin 


A cottage on a lake, a month at a 
girl’s camp, picnics, horseback riding 
—Flopsy Moore tries them all. The 
heroine of Little Miss Redhead is as 
full of life and humor as she was in 
the author’s earlier book of this thir- 
teen year old girl. $1.50 


POLLY, PRUE AND PENNY 
By Lois Maloy 


A charming, very simple story for 
your youngest sister. Polly with her 
doll Prue and dog Penny, spend an 
exciting afternoon. There are many 
dainty two color illustrations of their 
adventures. $1.00 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
381 Fourth Avenue New York 

















| mistress and knew that she had a reputation 
| for dependability. “If I were to apologize to 


| in the direction of Miss McGill's office, and, 


| Conway, accosted her. “Oh, Miss Sharp, has 
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SANTA GOES 
TO TOWN 
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‘I have a whole bag of presents for some 
boy who's willing to go to the hospital with- 
out making any fuss. Shall I give it to you, 
or to some other boy?” 

“How many presents is there?” 

Midge opened the bag and counted; mean- 
while Katie, with a worried frown, went over 
to the door and listened. 

“Eleven,” totalled Midge. 

“Leave them,”’ ordered Billy. 

“Now you're talking,” praised Midge. “Re- 
member we men must pull down our vests 
and keep stiff upper lips, mustn’t we?” 

“Yop.” 

Katie came over to her and whispered, “Go 
quick! I heard Miss Sharp. She couldn't of 
went. If she finds you here, I'll lose me job!” 

Midge realized then that the housekeeper 
had never given her permission, and that ma- 
ternal devotion had made Katie trifle with the 
truth, 

“Bye, Billy. Good luck. I'm off.” She 
galloped out of the room and heard the door 
close behind her. 

Then a 
Dennett!” 


familiat 


She looked out through the peek holes in 
the false face and caught the gleaming anger 
magnified in the housekeeper’s glasses. 

“What have you to say for yourself?’’ de- 
manded Miss Sharp. 

Nothing,” admitted Midge, realizing what 
her exoneration would mean to Katie. 

“You realize this is rank disobedience?” 

“Y-yes, it must seem so.” 

“You thought I would be away, didn't 
you?” 

“Yes.” 

“T call that absolutely sneaky.” 

“But I haven't hurt the suit,” Midge sug: | 
gested gently. 

“It has now become a matter of principle. 
I shall take it up directly with Miss McGill.” 

“Oh, please don't,” begged Midge on the 
verge of tears for she was devoted to the head 


you—?” 

“Of what use is an apology after you've 
done exactly as you chose, regardless of my 
orders? No. This is a case for Miss McGill.’ 

Preceding her, Miss Sharp moved quickly 


as Midge followed, she gave a forlorn cough. 


Instead of going through the assembly 
room Miss Sharp made her way through the 
empty dining room, skirting the tables like a 
small roadster with a trailer in tow. Across 
the front hall she continued and into Miss 
McGill's empty office where she parked the 
clumsy haulage and went in search of the 
head mistress. 

Adele, breathless from hurrying over from 


Midge gone to Boston yet?” 

“No, Miss Bennett, she has not.” 

“Know where I can find her? I want her | 
to get me some wool.” 

"She's in Miss McGill's office. I discovered 
her decked in the Santa Claus costume after I 
had distinctly forbidden her to touch it.” 

“Isn't that the limit!’ expostulated Adele, 
looking over Miss (Continued on page 41) 





voice shrilled, “Midge | 
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TO GET THINGS 
YOU WANT THRU THE 
LIBBY THRIFT PLAN 








...and you don't spend a dime! 





@ Here's some exciting news, girls! You 
can get anything you want from the 
Official Catalog, except insignia, without 
cost! Yes, a complete new uniform, troop 
equipment, “extras” that you've always 
wanted . . . all of them can be yours if 
you work the Libby Thrift Plan. And in 
a surprisingly short time. 

You sell nothing. All you do is collect 
labels from Libby's Evaporated Milk... 
and then choose what you want from 
the catalog. It’s wonderfully easy to col- 
lect the Libby labels too, because you'll 
find your mother’s friends using a Jot of 
Libby’s Evaporated Milk. 

For all the details on this grand, simple 
plan, send us the 
coupon below, 
tonight! 





Libby, M¢Neill «& 
Libby 

Dept. AG-48, 
Welfare Bldg., 
Chicago 

Please tell me how I 
can get Scout equip- 
ment without cost. 








Grocer’s name. 

















AMONG CHINA’S WOMEN SHE'S TOPS 


In war-torn China's capital lives a small, 
faintly smiling slip of a person who has been 
called the most powerful woman in the world. 
She is Madame Chiang, wife of Chiang Kai- 
Shek who is generalissimo of China’s armies 
and ruler of some four hundred and forty 
million people. 

Madame Chiang—her given name is Mei- 
ling, which means “‘beautiful mood’’—was 
born in Shanghai in 1898, a member of the 
powerful Soong family. At ten she was sent 
to Wesleyan College for Women in Macon, 





Georgia. Later she went to Wellesley Col- 
lege where her classmates thought her mind 
quick, her manners endearing, and her 
dimpled smile a thing to remember. 

After graduation she went back to China. 
Ten years later she surprised her family by 
announcing her engagement to Chiang Kai- 
Shek, China’s “strong man,” who came of 
common stock, had little education. 

After their marriage she started to fill 
Chiang’s mind with knowledge, culture. She 
is a devout Methodist. Chiang shocked many 
Chinese by turning from Buddhism to Chris- 
tianity. Now, he leans heavily on Mei-ling. 
She reads English and European newspapers, 
magazines, and books, gives him summaries of 
them. She is China's news censor, and secre- 
tary-general of its air forces. Her husband 
speaks no alien language so she sits in as trans- 
lator at his conferences with foreign envoys. 

Though she has no children, her favorite 
saying is, “If you plan for one year, sow 
grain; for two years, plant trees; for a 
hundred years, grow men.” 

STAR DUST IN YOUNG EYES 

According to Robert Joseph, an authority 
writing in The Parents’ Magazine, close to a 
hundred thousand children try yearly for 
motion picture parts in Hollywood. Records 
show that only about one in a hundred gets 
even a full day's work a year, thus earning, 
perhaps, ten dollars. And the chances are a 
hundred and twenty thousand to one against 
the average young hopeful, Hollywood-bound, 
becoming a second Freddie Bartholomew, or 
Shirley Temple. 


IN STEP WITH THE TIMES 


By Latrobe Carroll 


Sull, youngsters pour in. Many of them are 
unable to take the first step toward fame: 
that is, to register as required by the State of 
California. They can't be registered unless 
they are proved to be in good health and can 
pass educational tests graded according to 
age. 

For infants, the State has special regula- 
tions. No child under ten days old may be- 
come an actor. Until the baby is two months 
old he may not remain in the studio for 
longer than two hours a day. He may be ac- 
tually used in the film only twenty minutes 
out of the hundred and twenty; he must have 
one hundred minutes of rest; he can stay be- 
fore the camera no longer than half a minute 
at a time. If babies are under a month old, 
they usually get about seventy-five dollars a 
day; from one to three months, fifty dollars; 
and from three months to six months, twenty- 
five dollars. After that they may drop to five 
dollars a day. Even for the most beauuful 
baby, though, work is scarce. 

Nevertheless, mothers with children. still 
crowd Hollywood. They're dazzled by the 
incomes of a mere handful of starlets who 
sometimes earn as much as a hundred thou- 
sand dollars a picture. 

VAST BEAST OF BYGONE DAYS 

About twenty thousand years ago a certain 
woolly elephant wandered about on Wrangel 
Island in the Arctic Ocean. Recently scientists 
have been at great pains to protect the meat 
of this beast from wolves! It sounds fantastic, 
but it’s true. The animal, a prehistoric mam- 
moth, was discovered last October, with not 
only its long curved tusks intact, its dark, 
four-inch fur in good condition, but its flesh 
actually edible. (A quite similar mammoth, 
unearthed in Bereskova, Siberia, a hundred 





and thirty-six years ago, was partially eaten by 
ravenous dogs. ) 

The specimen recently found has a body 
eighteen feet long. Its weight was its undo- 
ing, since it sank in icy mud to die, freeze, 
and stay frozen hard in nature's superb re- 
frigerator. The contents of its stomach proved 
that it ate thyme, sedges, and grasses. It was 
particularly fond of poppies. Who knows—it 
might have loved peanuts! 
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HOW WILL THE WORLD END? 


Astronomers have long been making scien- 
tific guesses in answer to a fascinating ques- 
tion: Will the world end? If so, how and 
when? Not long ago, William H. Barton, Jr., 
Associate Curator of the Hayden Planetarium 
in New York, listed various possible ends. All 
are so distant in time that thought of them 
need frighten no one. 

If by the end of the world we mean the 
finish of all earthly life, here is a certainty 
—and some possibilities. The certainty first! 
The sun, constantly losing heat by sending it 
off into space, will eventually grow cold; 
oceans will freeze; endless night will fall. 





But billions of years must pass before that 
happens. 

Then it’s barely possible that, on some fu- 
ture day, Old Sol, an average star, might be- 
have as certain other stars have done—that is, 
flare up temporarily till it is hundreds of 
times brighter and hotter than before. Re- 
sult: our oceans boiling; our continent 
scorched, seared. 

Again, life on our planet would fare badly 
if some wandering star passed near our sun, 
or collided with it—or if the head of a big 
comet struck our earth. 

One _ possibility—probability, rather—is 
bound up with our seemingly well-behaved 
satellite, the moon. Tidal friction caused by 
its gravitational pull is acting as a brake on 
the earth’s rotation, gradually slowing it 
down. This, disturbing the moon’s equilib- 
rium, is tending to make it retreat further 
and further from our planet. After the lapse 
of ages our moen, seen from the earth's sur- 
face, will look small, dim. 

Then, however—its equilibrium upset anew 
by the sun—it will start coming closer to our 
planet. Each passing century will see it nearer, 
bigger, brighter, till its gigantic, dazzling 
globe fills a quarter of the sky. Finally, the 
earth's gravitational tug will disrupt the moon, 
break it up into countless bits destined to re- 
volve around our planet in rings, just as 
Saturn’s rings whirl around Saturn now. 

As the moon goes to smash, earthquakes 
will rock our planet, lunar bits will shower 
upon it, volcanic eruptions burn its surface. All 
life will be snuffed out. But such a cataclysm, 
if it comes, won't come for millions of years. 
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Sharp's shoulder. “I see her. Suppose I go 
in and give her some good advice.” 

Carol practice drifted from the parlor. “Joy 
to the world—” they sang, but Santa sat with 
bowed head, the picture of despair, as Adele 
entered the office. 

“I don’t wonder you look like that,” the 
older sister scolded. “Really, Midge, just be- 
cause you made something of a hit last night 
doesn’t mean you can parade around like a 
child with a Wild West outfit.” 

“I'm sorry,’ whispered the accused. 

“Now I suppose you'll be put on bounds 
and I must have another ball of heather if 
I'm to finish that scarf for Dad.” 

Santa said nothing and Adele continued 
with her sisterly lamentations until Miss Sharp 
returned with Miss McGill, sputtering 
“nothing Jess than absolute insubordina- 
tion.” 

“I'm sorry to hear all this,” lamented Miss 
McGill and paused to greet Adele. 

“If you could be lenient to her this once,” 
begged the older sister. “I’m afraid success 
went to her head.” 

“What was your reason for disobeying, 
Midge?” questioned the head mistress. 

“Oh, the motive was commendable enough,” 
admitted Miss Sharp, answering for the mas- 
querader. “She wanted to amuse little Billy. 
I'm sure we all do what we can for the child. 
I put up with a great deal from his mother 
on his account and, in fact, 1 was on my way 
to their room with a small gift when I dis- 
covered Midge. But I didn’t consider there 
was an excuse for flagrant defiance.” 

“I'd hardly call it that,” tempered Miss Mc- 
Gill and sighed as she looked at Santa who 
stood before her in a wilted posture, as if 
attempting to hide in his boots. 

"Holy night, peaceful night, 

“All is calm, all is bright 
sang the waits, and Miss McGill permitted 
her eyes to drift to the hall; then abruptly she 
leaned forward and narrowed her gaze. 

“Look, Miss Sharp, my glasses need ad- 
justing, but isn’t that—”’ 

The housekeeper ducked her head, the bet- 
ter to see through her bifocals, but it was 
Adele who called, ““Midge! There’s Midge!” 

“Bring her here, please,” requested Miss 
McGill with a smile. “And suppose, Saint 
Nick, you unmask.” 

A rumple-headed, glossy Quentin emerged 
and grinned at her. “I was about to ask if 
there wasn’t some mistake,” he murmured. 

“But I could swear it was Midge’s voice,” 
insisted the bewildered Miss Sharp. 

“They go round so much together maybe 
they've learned to talk alike,” smiled Miss 
McGill. ‘But this is Quentin Hamilton, I'll 
swear to that. I used to go to school with 
his father.” 

“In any case it was only a subterfuge, let- 
ting him wear the suit,” protested Miss Sharp 
indignantly. 

“Oh, but that isn’t our suit,” explained 
Midge, joining them, a large box under her 
arm. “He rented it himself. I have our cos- 
tume here.” 

“Well, I'm delighted with the solution,” 
beamed Miss McGill, patting Tin’s shoulder. 
“It was awfully decent of you, young man, 
to rake so much (Continued on page 43) 
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© Grand Central Terminal, New 
York. Red Caps struggling with 
baggage. Thousands of people 
hurrying to buy tickets, catch 
trains, meet friends. 

In the heart of the station, 
several telephone operators sit 
at their desks—receiving num- 
bers, assigning patrons to the 
telephone booths along the 
wall. “I found this in the booth,” 
a patron says, handing an 
operator an envelope. 

There is no address on it... 
nothing to show the owner. In- 
side are tickets for a transat- 
lantic liner sailing in less than 
two hours! Something must be 
done. The owner of the tickets 
will be in difficulty. 








Quickly checking their records, 
the young women found that 
the last call from the booth was 
to a department store. One re- 
membered the man who made 
the call. She telephoned the 
store, furnished a description, 
and the time of the call. 

The store operator located 
the call and reached the right 
department . . . described the 
man to a clerk... and there he 
was, making a purchase! 

No detective could have done 
better work than those opera- 
tors. It is such young women, 
as alert as they, who help 
give America the fin- ae 
est telephone service [| 
in the world. 
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THE RULES FOR THE NUTCRACK- 
ER SUITE CAPTION CONTEST 


For the caption that best reveals what the pic- 
ture on page 30 is about, a prize of the win- 
ner’s choice of any one of the original Nut- 
Cracker-Suite drawings by Orson Lowell that 
have appeared in THE AMERICAN GIRL during 
the past twelve months will be awarded. Brev- 
ity will be a point in favor of any caption. 
Each competitor may send as many as she 
chooses. Please print captions and include only 
your name, address, age, and date on the same 
sheet of paper together with the name of the 
month in which your favorite Nutcracker Suite 
drawing appeared, so we may send it to you 
remtnts I sg should you win the contest. Ad- 
dress your entries to the Caption Contest 
Editor, c/o THE AMERICAN Girt, 14 West 
49th Street, New York City. You do not have 
to be a subscriber to enter this contest. Entries 
must be mailed by December twenty-fifth. 








Who Cracked the October Nut? 


The winner of the tenth Nutcracker Suite Caption 
Contest is Lois Chisholm of Pullman, Washington 
Lois’s caption, written in the form of a telegram, is as 
follows: Winner of Beauty Contest Stop Month's 
Trip to Hollywood Arranged, A current book of 
fiction will be awarded as a prize 

Other good captions were: “Great Scott! Quin 
tupleta!’’; Crash on Delivery; Coming Events 
Cast Their Shadows Before Them: Gladnesa, Sad- 
ness, Curiosity, Spite; and “‘Sister’s Eloped!” 














KNITTING YARNS 


Send for 600 Free Samples 


Lowest prices Prompt Mail Service 


CLIVEDEN YARN CO. 


Dept. A-17, 711 Arch St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Magic Highway to Adventure 


@ The daughter of a Belgian noble- 
man finds romance and apn artistic 
career in democratic America in 
“SUZANNE OF BELGIUM” by 
Farnam & McCarroll ($2) 


e A lovely and spirited American 
girl meets stirring adventure and 
faces danger courageously in Rev- 
olutionary times in “KATHERINE 
GORDON, PATRIOT” by Gertrude 
Crownfield ($2) 


© Nineteen famous women of today 
overcame many a handicap to reach 
the top of their professions, as told 
in “GIRLS WHO DID” by Ferris 
and Moore ($1) 


® Real girls who were shy. 
lous, unhappy tell how they found 
the way to poise, happiness and 
popularity in “THIS HAPPENED 
TO ME” by Ferris ($2) 


garru- 


@ A peasant girl's life, her training 
for and career as solo dancer in the 
Russian Imperial ballet, is told viv- 
idly in “KATRINKA” by Haskell ($2) 


The new Fall books, and the old favor- 
ites, by famous authors and illustrators, 
will be found in a newly issued, illus- 
trated catalog “Books to Grow On,” 
sent gratis on request. 


P. DUTTON & COMPANY, em AG 
See Fourth Avenue, New York, N. 

Please send r REE, 
TO GROW ON. 


Catalog og “ROOKS 
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If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send 
cash check or money 


outfits you 


WALCO BEAD CO., DEPT.C © 37 W. 37th St., WY. 6. 








PENCILS wth 
NAME «i GOLD/ 


Prevent loss of pencils by getting 
an Abbott Personal Pencil Set— 
Tencils with your name imprinted 
in gold. Dixon No. 2 pencils in 
tube-style box. Ideal for school 
children as well as adults. Set of 12, 
all one name, 75¢—six, all one name, 
50c postpaid. Money-back guarantee. 
Shipments made within 24 hours. 

Abbott Pencil Co., 646 Beaubien St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Vhgoping Olauth. 
BY ANNA COYLE 


The time has come to think of last-minute 
Christmas gifts. Your Shopping Sleuth is en- 
thusiastic over knitted sports ensembles 
straight from Vienna where sports fashions 
are set. They are easy to copy. Very new 
a pair of mittens decorated with vari-colored 
yarn roses about an inch in diameter which 
you crochet like the roses in Irish lace. Tiny 


is 





sleigh bells are attached to the cuffs and the 
ends of a scarf, and are used for buttons down 
| the front of a sweater, 

Dolls’ clothes of yarn, woven in squares on 
a tiny loom, will delight a little girl. 


| Give Games 


Games are 
among the 
most appro- 
priate last- 
minute gifts. 
Girls will be thrilled over the new Bargain 
Day game that leads one on a thrilling bar- 
gain-day hunt. Adventurous and educational 
is the World Cruise game, originated by 
Lowell Thomas. A Star Reporter game, con- 
tributed by Boake Carter, will appeal to those 
who enjoy a “scoop.” S. S. Van Dine’s de- 
tective game, “Who Stole the Bonds?”, is ex- 
citing, and “Alley Oop” is a merry game that 
| everybody can play. 

A pleasant handicraft pastime is provided 

packages of many colored beads, one de- 

voted to cube bead-craft and the other to por- 
| celain tile-craft mats. 








Glorify the Gift | 


And now for the | 
wrappings! The 


| a Be. 





| your Sleuth has 
was wrapped in sparkling 

cellophane and _ decorated 

| with pompons of transparent drinking straws. 
| A ten-cent package of straws contains sixty- 
| five—enough for two or more pompons. An 
| unusual color combination amber-colored 
cellophane with tango (golden brown) straws, 


tied with brown and gold cellophane ribbon. 


1s 


| Christmas Cards 
to Make 


Christmas cards 
that are distinctive 
and different may be 
made from the new 
Christmas wrapping 
papers. One sheet 
of paper will make 
eight or more cards. 
The card is designed 
according to the pa- 
per’s motif—a ski girl, a snow man, sprigs of 
mistletoe, festoons of Christmas bells, cut out 
and pasted on a folder of colored or silver 
paper. Your own ingenuity and the papers 
themselves suggest ways of making the 7 





Shopping List 


Write to-day for a shopping list, telling were al 
articles me ~ aw | here, and instruction booklets, may 





be obtained. stamped, self- addressed envelope 
must be sent u Ah your request 10 Sh pbopes re Sleuth, 
The American Girl, 14 W. 49th § 





most unusual package | 
seen | 
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It’s more FUN than 
any game you’ve ever 
played! It’s exciting, 
fascinating, thrilling 
and fast! Everybody 
can play—4 different 
games in 1. 





ent Stores, Toy Shops, 
$1.00, 50c and 25c 





600 FREE Samples 


Write CRESCENT YARNS 
97F-P.0. Box 6739, Phila., Pa. 









CRAFTSMAN OUTFITS 


Get these fascinating big sets. Learn 
skilled craft work. Make money selling 
finished products. 
@ HOT SPOT Woodburning 
Modern electric pen burns designs on 
wood, leather, cork, etc. Outfit includes 
wood, paint, patterns. Complete set mak- 
ing Pair of Bookends, What-Not Rack 
and 2 Plaques, $2.00. 
® HAMMERED BRASS 
Plywood plaques and non-tarnishable 
jewelers’ metals, with patterns, hammer, 
} tools, full equipment for ‘‘raised metal 
fF work.’’ Complete set making Pair of 
| Bookends and 5 Plaques, $2.00. 
@ SOLDIER CASTING 
Large 3 figure mould, clamps. handles, 
supply of lead, paints, brushes, electric 
ladle for making any number of big lead 
soldiers. Complete $2.00. 

At your dealers’ or send money order to 


RAPPAPORT BROS. 


701-G W. Ohio St., Chicago 















Py ATHAND KNITTING Cat ne o* 


"/. \| 1" ews STYLE BOOK and KNITTING 


EEDLE FREE—with $3 purchase. 
YA YARN, 374 Grand St., Dept. G, . City 





© ORANGES® 


Select Oranges of Quality 
Fresh from our trees. Christmas gift box, $1 
—Nice Big Basket, $2.40. The BEST, the 
kind girls like. Please order early from 
THE DAVID NICHOLS CO., Rockmart, Georgia 








BEST QUALITY, LOWEST PRICES 
Smortest im erted nd domestic, 
SEbe PL In structions 
ORDERS PROMPTLY FI 
Scouts write for 10% a. plan 


POLLY BRAND, (A) 760-6th Ave., N.Y. 


le Girl 














Write for our new_illustrated pewenee 
$938 Sample Book. FREE. New Yarns.. 


OW Pric 
SATISFACTION OR MONEY BACK 
Sunray Yarns, 349 Grand St., Dept. T-13, N. Y. City 


EVERY GIRL SCOUT 





should have our Supply Catalog. 
Send 25c. School Catalog Free. 


UNIVERSAL 
SCHOOL 
amorcnarts 


UNIVERSAL SCHOOL OF RANDICRAFTS Ss 
RKO Bidg., 1270 Sixth Ave., N. Y. C. 








For Rug and Hand-Knit- 
ting at bargain prices. 
Samples and Knitting 
Directions FREE. 
BARTLETT YARN MILLS 
Box C, Harmony, Maine 
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trouble. I hope you won't sue the school 
for false arrest.” 

Miss Sharp, obviously not as well pleased, 
had peeked under the cover of the box Midge 
carried and grudgingly admitted, “Yes, it does 
seem to be in there.” 

“That was unnecessary, Miss Sharp,” ob- 
jected Miss McGill with unusual severity. 
‘No one ever needs to check up on Midge. 
She is the soul of honor.” 

Midge bit her lip and unconsciously shook 
her head. 

“I'm sorry, I apologize,” whispered the 
housekeeper. 

“Oh, but you mustn't,” cried Midge. “I’m 
not what Miss McGill says. I did wear the 
suit—we were both dressed up as Santa Claus. 
We had a signal—when we coughed we 
changed places. I coughed in the hall and 


MAKE-BEL 


arm around the little old lady's shoulders. 

‘Now, Aunt Sarah,” she said, “you know 
there isn’t such a thing as a ghost. Except in 
people’s minds. They don’t really exist. And, 
as a matter of fact, we don't really know for 
sure that Jake Connolley is eligible to be 
called a ghost. We don’t even know he’s 
dead. His body was never recovered. His sled 
was found, and his dogs, but Jake wasn’t.” 
She spoke freely, casually, trying to restore 
Aunt Sarah’s peace of mind, saying the first 
thing that came to her lips. “Anyway,” she 
added, “I'm not going to get scared till I see 
the whites of its eyes!” 

Before she left, Aunt Sarah was laughing 
again, pleased as a child with the things 
Claire had brought her from Tokee. For the 
moment, at least, she had forgotten the loup- 
garou, but Claire hadn't. As she urged King 
to his best speed, leaving the cabin, to get the 
full thrill of the long swoop down into the 
valley that held Frozen Bend, she was think- 
ing of nothing but the curious spell that had 
been woven by a dog in her absence. By a 
dog and a man, since to make the legend com- 
plete it was necessary to have both. 

“Ed's right,” the girl thought. ‘Crazy Injun, 
and he’s adopted the silver leader.” 

The lights of Frozen Bend were visible now, 
patches of warm color pricking the soft white 
stillness that lay everywhere, in the long val- 
ley that held the little town, on the low hills 
that swept away from it, on the sweeping 
curves of the frozen river from which it took 
its name. Weary as he must have been, head- 
ing his team into that home-stretch the black 
dog thumped his feet to the trail with an in- 
creasing speed that lifted Claire’s heart to 
King held his pace as they swept 
through the little town and out again toward 
the Jameson cabin. Claire had meant to stop 
a moment to see Sam Holcomb, the one-legged 
old friends, but 
with home so near now she let King have his 
way. Two hours before she had expected to 
be there she was at home, the long, low 
Jameson cabin of logs to her right, and Boal, 
her Indian kennelman, appearing at a limping 
run from behind the house to take her team. 

Her greeting for Boal was hearty and sin- 
cere. The Indian’s swarthy face showed one 
of its rare, warm smiles. 


song. 


harness-maker, one of her 
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Tin took my place. That's how it happened.” 

Her garbled confession brought forth a 
torrent of questions which she was able to an- 
swer without incriminating Katie. 

“Well, I guess that vindicates me,” af- 
firmed Miss Sharp triumphantly. 

“It certainly does,” agreed Miss McGill. 
“And as your punishment, Midge, I'm going 
to make you personally responsible for re- 
turning our costume.” 

“You mean I can't go with Tin in his rolls 
rough?” she asked 

“Not at all. You can settle that between 
you.” 

Ten minutes later, as Midge and Tin were 
climbing into his ancient runabout, she gave 
a little cough. 

“Save it for some time when it’s necessary,” 
he suggested. 


GIRL 


“Right,” she agreed, and sang lustily into 


the cold clear air, “ ‘All is calm, all is 


bright! 
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“You come home early,” he said, dividing 
his attention between the girl and the black 
loose leader whose stubby head was quiet un- 
der his affectionate hand. 

“King did it,’ Claire laughed. 
trail was good, Boal. 
Gran?” 

Boal shook his head. 

“Nobody home,” he said. 


“And the 
Is Pete home? And 


| 
“Well, I like that! Where is everybody?” | 


Boal couldn't answer that. Claire followed 
him as he led the willing team around the 
cabin and into the low-hung, well-built ken- 
nels at the rear where a chorus of joyous 
barks arose at sound of Claire's voice. 

“At least the dogs are home,” she said. 
“How are the malemutes ?”’ 

There were always pups in Claire’s ken- 
nels to be used as spares on her teams and 
Since her acquisition of the Si- 
berians, the kennels had been more crowded 
than she liked, and she hoped some day soon 
to enlarge them. The silver dogs alone were 


on Pete's. 


silent as Claire entered. 

“They still don’t trust me,” 
aren't they beautiful, Boal? 
like wolves, like six 


she said, “but 
They do look 
slim, white, hungry 
wolves. I wish the seventh one would be 
friendly. I'll always feel that I betrayed Jake 
and his teaching when I turned that dog off 
the team because I couldn't drive him.” 

Boal didn’t speak, and after a long time 
Claire realized the Indian was looking at her 
oddly. As though he had something to say 
and was unwilling to say it. As with Ed, 
Claire sensed that she must wait for his reve- 
lation. It came out of the prolonged silence 
with startling resonance. 

“The Dog,” Boal said, “has been here.” 

“The Dog’ was his name for the silver 
leader. 

“I don’t wonder,’ Claire said reasonably. 
“He's lonely and resentful. As a matter of 
fact, Boal, he probably hates me.” 
sorry, the instant she had said it. Boal’s dark, 


immobile face showed brief and startled hor- | 


ror. He masked his feeling at once. 
“Next time he comes,’ he said with ve- 
hemence, “I shoot him.” (Continued on page 45) 
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Fashions for 
School and 


Parties 


i ede McCall 9249 McCall 8888 


9249 8888 








~y McCall 9174 


Illustrated are four new frocks that are ideal for 
school days and for special dates. Choose 9174 and 
8888 for school—they will go smartly to all classes. 
Choose 8949 and 9249 for parties. All are easy sew- 
ing because the printed cutting line makes cutting the 
simplest kind of task, while easy-to-read printed di- 


McCall 8949 


rections decrease sewing time by half. 


9249—25 cents—sizes i3 to 17, 12 to 20. Size 14 requires 
3 nes 39-inch material. 214 yards ribbon. 


8888—25 cents—sizes 13 to 17, 12 to 20. For size 14, 
214 yards 54-inch wool. 5% yard contrast. 


8949—25 cents—sizes 6 to 14. Size 12 requires 41g yards 
35-inch fabric. 


9174—25 cents—sizes 6 to 14. Size 12 calls for 21% 


24% yards 


54-inch material. 14 yard for tie. 


These McCall Patterns specially selected for readers of this 
magazine can be purchased through The American Girl, 14 
West 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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“No, Boal!” Claire's voice was decisive. 
“IT know what you're thinking. I've talked 
with Ed and Aunt Sarah. I know about the 
loup-garou, but killing Jake’s silver leader 
isn’t the answer.” 

“That dog,’ Boal said, his voice flat, “he’s 
bad.” 

‘Not bad, Boal. Queer, maybe, but I tied 
him to my line once. He ran for me, with 
King to keep him straight. And he'll run 
again, Boal. He'll run—for me!" As she 
spoke, she knew it was true. The silver leader 
would run again, for her. When? She didn't 
know. Why? She couldn't say. But he'd run. 
“And when he does,” she added softly, ‘we'll 
know the answer. The answer to the loup- 
garou.” 

Boal said no more. He turned to the wood- 
stove on which a mess of dog food was cook- 
ing, rice and taliow and salmon. Claire made 
the round of the kennel, stopping to speak to 
each dog, or pup, giving extra time to the Si- 
berians, but saving the most generous portion 
of all for King who stood in the doorway— 
he alone had the run of the kennels—small 
black eyes watching every move she made, 
small ears pricked erect. 

He was more than a dog to Claire. She had 
found him on the trail, an abandoned puppy 
all legs and feet, surly, mistrustful. She had 
brought him home and, through her patience 
and belief, she had changed him into what he 
was, gallant, courageous, loyal, and beyond 
all this the greatest loose leader known in 
that part of Alaska. 

“You made a good run, boy,” she said, and 
felt the dog quiver slightly under her hand. 

A chorus of yelps began again behind her, 
answered by fainter yelps from outside. 

“That must be Pete,” Claire said, and left 
the kennels on flying feet. But it wasn't Pete. 
It was Gran whose apple-red cheeks just 
showed above the edge of the sleeping bag 
in which she had been riding on Hank Ten- 
see’s sled. Behind her, Hank, wearing his 
lop-sided grin, was the first to recognize 
Claire. 

“You're early,” he shouted  accusingly. 
“Here Gran and I have been planning a sur- 
prise for a week and you ruin it all by pop- 
ping in early 

“If you'll go on from there with gestures,” 
Gran spoke to the youth tartly from the sled, 
“there may be something left of the surprise 
worth saving, but if you keep your mouth 
open like that and your tongue wagging 
there’s no telling 

She herself was interrupted by Claire's 
warm, young arms, half lifting, half drag- 
ging her from the sled. 

“Careful, child! Careful. Remember the 
age of my bones. Well, never mind now! 
One broken rib deserves another.” Her words 
were sharp, but her voice was curiously muf- 
fled as though she spoke through a lump in 
her throat. 

“It's good,” 
you home, child. And safe! Not,” her voice 
cleared abruptly and she spoke with her usual 
crispness, “that that’s anything to count on, 
gallivanting around the country the way you 
do, driving any dogs you can pick up, going 
faster than you should. Now, now, child, I'm 
too heavy for you to carry. And I can still 
walk!” 


They were both breathless, entering the 


she said, “it's good to have 


house. Namak, the Indian woman who cooked 
for the Jamesons, gave them one of her in- 
frequent smiles as she closed the door and 
stood by to take wraps. 

“Look at her, Namak,”’ Gran cried. “She's 
been gone a month, and she's gained three 
pounds, and she didn’t miss us at all!” 

Both of the women, watching Claire, felt 
she was worth looking at. Without her parka 
she looked taller, slimmer, than she did on the 
trail. Her dark hair broke in soft, natural | 
waves about her bright cheeks; her dark eyes 
sparkled with vitality. Gran’s grey head came 
just above her shoulder, but Gran was little, 
little and fiery, and the only relative that re- 
mained to Pete and Claire. They cherished | 
her. | 





“Never once thought of you,” Claire agreed 
promptly. “But I had to come home some- 
time, so here I am.” 

“Hungry!” Gran surmised. 

“Starved!” 

She looked around her at the familiar room 
with its wide, blazing fireplace, at its com- 
fortable chairs and warm-toned curtains. At 
Pete's pipe, familiar on the mantelpiece, and 
the radio, spotlighted with a lamp on either | 
side. “The outside world,” Gran called the 
radio, and that’s what it was to the Jamesons, 

“AIL that’s lacking,’ Claire murmured, “is | 
Pete.” | 

“Now, Claire, you can’t expect Pete to | 
leave a dying patient, here or there, just to get | 
home to say ‘hello’ to you.’’ Gran had a way 
of stemming Claire’s incipient disappoint- 
ments. “Go take your bath and change into 
something tidy, and I'll see if Namak has 
cheese and crackers for your dinner.” 

Claire found her own room as she had left 
it, the marker in the book she had been read- 
ing untouched. Namak had kept it clean for 
her and had drawn the curtains across the 
windows to shut out the penetrating cold. 








Claire, bathing, dressing, running a comb 


through her hair, found a song on her lips 
again. At a knock on her door she cried a 
gay “Come in!” and finished tying the bril- 
liant red bow on her hair. 





7 didn C | 


know much—Pete!”’ | 


“You know, Gran,” she begaa, 


Dr. Jameson was standing there, tall and 
thin and weary, but smiling so broadly that 
for the moment Claire saw nothing but the 
affection in his eyes and the warmth of his 
wide-spread arms, Waiting to receive her. 

“You've been gone a long ume, Sis,” he 


said. His deep voice held a tone only Claire 
and Gran ever had from him. “We've missed 
you.” 

“And I've missed you! If there hadn't been 
so much to do, I'd have gone crazy. Honestly, 
Pete! But they kept me busy. How about 
you?” 

“Well, at the moment,” Pete said, “I'm a 
physician at ease, Nobody's sick. But,” his 
voice dropped to a whisper, “don't tell a 
soul! You might start an epidemic.” 

“Look, sit down here. There's so much to 
tell you, I don’t know where to begin. At the 
end instead of the beginning, I guess. You've 





got to know sometime. You were wrong, 
Pete. I didn’t change my mind. I saw opera- | 


tions and heard some of the saddest stofies 
I'll ever hear, and made beds and scrubbed 
floors. I even dressed infected fingers and a 
knife cut or two. I had every chance to get 
discouraged and disgusted, but I didn’t! Even 
when they had to take me out during the first 


| TAUGHT MYSELF 
TO TYPE RIGHT! 


It was fun. I learned 
easily with Royal's 
free Instant Typing 
Chart. And quickly 
too—before the free 
Home Trial was up. 
Why don't you get a 
Royalthis Christmas? 


| GOT HIGHER MARKS 
AT SCHOOL! 


I type my lessons. 
Teacher marked my pa- 
pers higher right from 
the start. He _ said, 
“Every girl should 
have a Royal.” 

Ask the family for a 
Royal this Christmas. 


| HELP DAD IN HIS 
BUSINESS 


I type reports for him 
at night. He says the 
few cents a day he 
aid for my Royal 
ortable have made 
dollars for him. 

A Royal for Christmas 
doesn't cost much. 








PORTABLE 


ON YOUR OWN TERMS! 


You don’t risk a penny . .. try the Royal Portable 
in your own home free. Then—on your own terms 
—cash, or only a few cents a day, own this amazing 
home typewriter, complete with real office type- 
writer features. Mail the coupon . . . No obligation. 


Only a few cents a day! 
HANDSOMEST— S-_ & 
EASIEST 


TO USE! 






GIFT OF ALL!” 
Only Royal gives you all these improve- 
Keys . . . Many other office features. 

: Handsome, triple-pur- 
F a E E gs stant Typing Chart. Exclu- 

sive—only Royal has it! 

eee eee 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 


ments! Touch Control... Finger Comfort 
pose Carrying Case; also In- 
ACT NOW! GET THE FACTS BEFORE CHRISTMAS! 
Dept. A-13, 2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y 














Tell me how I can ow for only a few cents a day—a latest mode 
Roya! Portable—with Carrying Case and Instant Typing Chart FREE 
Name — 

Street —_ 
Cit State 


v = 
Make your OLD typewriter help pay for your AEW Royal 
I already own a - = Typewriter, 
Serial No ~ Tell me how much you will 
allow on it as CASH payment on a sew Royal Portable 
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St’s Soft and 
Fhukhy 


Something to be thrilled about—a blanket of 
her very own—to use in her room or to take 
to camp. 


Dark green trimmed in golden yellow—a com- 
bination attractive with any color scheme. 


Fluffy wool and soft Asiatic cotton—a mixture 
guaranteeing warmth and lightness. Sixty-six 
inches wide and eighty inches long—a size 
generous enough to tuck under and around. A 
Girl Scout Blanket! 13-213 3-lbs ..... $6.00 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 


National Equipment Service 
14 West 49th Street, New York, New York 
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operation because I was going to faint, I 
knew I was going to be a nurse. A nurse or 
nothing. That's the way it is, Pete. What 
are we going to do about it?” 

As usual, faced with a problem, the doctor 
had to be on his feet to think it out. Claire 
watched him anxiously as he paced back and 
forth, back and forth in her long, narrow 
room. When he spoke, his voice held quiet 
decision. 

“Well, Sis, there’s one more test to be 
made. If you pass that, I'll give up. You can 
have your way.” 

“What's the test?” 

“Taking the trail,” Pete said grimly, “with 
me. And sometimes without me. Doing the 
kind of work I've been doing up here. Going 
out in a blizzard to heat a hot water bottle 
for an Indian with a tummy ache who hasn't 
enough sense to eat right in the first place, 
nor to help himself in the second! Going 
without sleep for forty-eight hours at a stretch. 
And longer! Trying to save a life that you 
know is lost because you couldn't get to the 
patient in time to save him. Facing disap- 
pointment and ignorance and antagonism and 
defeat, all along the line, everywhere you 
turn. But doing the best you can in spite of 
all that, not because of the thanks you'll get, 
or the money, or the honor, Doing it all be- 
cause you want to, because something inside 
of you demands that you help the other fel- 
low, no matter who he is, or where he is, or 
what he is, so long as he needs your help.” 

“Yes,” Claire cried, eyes brilliant, ‘that’s 
it. That's what I want to do. Only let me 
try, Pete. Give me a chance.” 

“The chance is yours, Sis. The rest is up 
to you. Now let's find Gran before she finds 
us. Dinner has been waiting fifteen minutes. 
Dinner and—Hans.” 

As he spoke he opened the door and Claire 
entered the living room again. It seemed to 
the startled girl that the room was full of peo- 
ple. Hank Tensee was there, and Aunt Sarah. 
Gran was bobbing around, now here, now 
there, but aside from these three there was 
only one other guest, the flying Swede, Hans 
Larsen. 

He was tall, almost six feet six, and the 
width of his shoulders matched his height. 
Above those shoulders his long, homely face 
was weather-beaten and lined. It was he who 
made the room seem crowded. As Claire en- 
tered he turned from the fireplace, held out 
his two big hands, and smiled his slow, sweet 
smile. 

“Welcome home, Claire,” he said. “You've 
been gone too long.” 

It seemed to the girl that his blue eyes were 
keener than she had remembered. She turned 
away to keep him from seeing the tears start- 
ing back of her eyelids. It was almost too 
much, seeing all three of her wanderers at 
once, home at cost to each, no doubt, to make 
her welcome; Hank pausing on a freighting 
run, Pete forgetting patients for a few hours, 
and now Hans ignoring the calls that even 
now might be trying to lift him into the air 
again with his plane. 

“In spite of Hank,” Claire managed a 
laugh, “this is a surprise.”’ 

“Gosh, that’s good!" Hank said. “I 
thought for a moment I'd ruined everything. 
I'm always talking out of turn. But there's 
one thing I do know enough to keep my 
mouth shut about, even without Gran warn- 
ing me, and that’s—’’ On the verge of his 
second disclosure, he shut his mouth hard and 
colored to the tips of his ears. But it was too 
late. Claire saw Pete’s quick gesture; she 
heard Hans’s slow (Continued on page 49) 
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Sym pathy —_ 


The new Swedish 
cook, who had come 
Into the 
during the 
asked her 
one day, 
bane your son? 


household 
Holidays, 
mistress 
“Where 
I not 
seeing him ‘round no 
more?” | ay 


“My son,” 


Fift 


said the 
mistress proudly, “has || 
gone back to Yale. I | 
miss him dreadfully.” ]] 

“Yah, I know yoost || 
how you feel,” re- a 
plied the cook sor- Now, Willie, 


rowfully. “My broth- ish. You must 
er he bane in yail the sled half the 


since Christmas, too.” 
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Two musicians were 
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let your 


“But, Mother,” 
do. I have it going down the hill and 


niest joke, telling us your name, ag 


The Funniest Joke I 
Have Heard This Month 
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you must not be self- 
brother have 
time.” 


replied the lad, “I 


up."’—Sent by ALICE 
New York, 


your fun- 
e, and 
ill be awarded to every 


girl whose joke is published in this space. 








in New York on a 
winter night. The streets were as slippery as 
glass for it had snowed and frozen 
One said to the other, “If you don’t see sharp, 
you'll be flat!’—Sent by NorMA BERLUTI, 
Waterbury, Connecticut, 


over, 


Right! 
Mortuer: John, you have a cold. You talk 
through your nose. 
JoHN: You must be mistaken, Mother. I 
can't even breathe through it.—Sent by Vic- 
TORINE Marinorr, Ecorse, Michigan. 
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SIMPLE SIMON: I noticed you advertised 
for a man to retail imported canaries. 

Proprietor: Do you want the job? 

SIMPLE SIMON: No. I was merely curious 
to learn how the canaries lost their tails.— 
Sent by Dorotiy Burton, Tillamook, Ore- 


von. 


like me? 


Mis SOHN, 


A New Duty 


Voice (over the 
telephone): Are you 


the game warden? 


GAME WARDEN: 
Yes, ma’am. 
Voice: Well, I'm 


thankful I have the 
right person at last! 
Will you please give 
me some suggestions 
for games suitable for 
a children’s Christ- 
mas party?—Sent by 
ALTA R. WILLSON, 
Winchendon, Mass- 
achusetts. 


Wanted! 


Little who 


was lost, 


Jimmy, 
spoke to a 
man he saw standing 
on the curb. “Excuse 
me, Sir,” he said po- 
litcely, “but have you 
seen a2 woman with a 
fur coat on, without a 
little boy that looked 
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MANAGER: 
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This is a very large skating 
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by LENORA GUTSTEIN, 


Nothing New Fangled 


Son: Pop, I need an encyclopedia for 
school. 

FATHER: Encyclopedia nothing! You'll 
walk to school as I did!—Sent by Parricta 
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, Michigan. 
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To the little lady 
of the house 

7UEN mother takes a day off, and 

take this tip for 


Fels-N 


will get you through the breakfast dishes 


youre in charge 
a speedy clean-up! aptha Soap 
and bathroom polishing quick as a wink. 
That's because Fels-Naptha has plenty 
of dirt-loosening naptha in it, as well as 
And tell mother 
Fels-Naptha is grand for the main 
“tattle-tale 


FELS-NAPTHA 


The Golden Bar with the Clean Naptha Odor 


Rotlfast 


ROLLER SKATES 


richer, golden soap! 


wash —it) banishes gray. 


Wi big steel balls 


make them sturdier... 


D. P. HARRIS HDW. & MFG. CO., INC. 
D. P. HARRIS BLDG., NEW YORK, WN. Y. 








events EARN XMAS MONEY 


Send for 25 CHRISTMAS PACKAGES. Each package 

containing 48 assorted Christmas Seals, Cards, Tags, etc. 

Sell for 10¢. When sold send us $1.50 and keep $1.00. 

Or send for 25 Christmas Greeting Card packages. Each 

package containing 3 cards and 3 envelopes. Sell for 10¢. 

When sold send us $1.50 and keep $1.00. We trust you. 
CHRISTMAS CARD CO. 


Dept. 15 BEVERLY, MASS. 
| Send for 400 FREE Samples 
YA R N Tweeds $2.75 Ib.—Shetland $2. 2. 
All Flake & Nub Yarns $4.00 tb. 


» Four Extraordinary recite 


A Ise 
YARN NOVELTY CO., (42. BE) North Sth St., Phila., Pa. 
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Free Catalogue of School § 

and Club pins and rings 

Pin No. Ci5 Silver plated $1.50 per Doz. Gold 
plated $2.50 per Doz. Sterling Silver $3.00 per Doz 
Pin and Guard | Silver Plated $9. rd ad Doz. Ring No. 














R518 Sterling Silver $12.00 per 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE Co... 112C Fulton St. 
New York. N. Y. 


LOW AND NON-ROYALTY PLAYS 
for amateurs. Details from 
E. Dickinson, 11 James St., Rochester, N.Y. 
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Mount anything from 
stamps to large photos 
with these neat handy 
corners. Regular and 
Junior styles in black, 
white, gray, green, red, 
sepia, and ivory, pkgs. 

100 «corners: gold 
Senior style in same colors, 


3 
SENIOR 
REGULAR 





+ JUNIOR 


and silver, 60 to the pkg. 


40 to the pkg.; gold and silver, 24 to the pkg. 
Transparent corners, 80 to the pkg. 
10¢ a pke. at dealers’ or 5 & 10¢ stores in U. S., 


(Canada 15¢) for pkg. and samples. 


ACE ART CO. 
24 Gould St. Reading, Mass. 


SAY “SCOTT” TO SANTA 


For things you want, or want to give, put 

“Scott” at the top of your Christmas list. 

Scott’s complete price list—sent free for 

the asking—has hundreds of gift sugges- 

tions. Send for a copy now. 

SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO., LTD. 
1 W. 47th St, New York, N. Y. 


MOST LOVELY LADY! 
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(most beautiful 
and scarce "ales famous 
illustrated); 





fine stamps in our 
far-off lands. Price only bc to 
E.T. DEWEY, 1036 North Dea 
ETHIOPIAN RHINO 


This scarce stamp and others from Vati- 





- Sty. elgian Congo. Gwalter. Moz- 
oa ig Guinea etc.—altogether 
"ALL DIFFERENT i grangenine only 

Be with fi © approval 


ASTOR STAMP co. 
Box 133-G, Walbrook, Baltimore, Md. 





Big packet of TRAN Airmail, 
Animals, Ai , Commemora- 
tives and i ps. 


— F 
BRUIN STAMP CO. Mar Vista, California 


WHOPPER PACKET 





Jubilees. Ships, Triangle, Map, Diamond, Airmail, Boy 
King, Vatican, Jhind, Siam, Iran, Iraq, Peru, Iceland, 
etc, 33 dandy stamps, only 5e with approvals. 


DOMINION STAMP COMPANY 
Arlington, Va. 


VATICAN POPE PIUS! 


(alone worth lic); one other giant Pope 
portrait stamp, halt - stamp tri- 
angle, ex-King Edward Morocco issue, 
4-color Azerbaijan, smallest stamp 

”@ all for only 7c and 3c mailing charges. 


EME ISENMEIER, 3700-AFranktord, Baltimore, Md. 


Dept. AG 














“FREE—THE _STAMP FINDER!” 


Send today for our valuab ’'—an illustrated bookle’ 
enablin, you a my a identity mh i dimer 
ich they come! Also fine 
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unus' nia eee atiala, pyszes, 
ete. incind , animals — strange scenes. Ali free 


LON = bees es Box 907, Calais, Maine 


COLORFUL STAMPS 


from far-off lands! British and French Colonials . . . Water 

mark detector . . . Perforation gauge. . Package hinges, 

stamp tongs—all for 10e with approvals! Write today! 
PY HOURS STAMP 

1012 W. Cucharras 


SCARCE AIRMAILS 


Big packet of beautiful and unusual oirmaie | from tend to get coun- 
. A bargain to approval applicants enclosing 
AMERICAN YOUTH STAMP CO. DEPT. G2. ITHACA, WN. Y. 


stainp of Falkland Islands, Ex- 
COR King Fd ward stamp. Queensland, 
Victoria, Cape of Good Hope Cape 


Ve rde, French and British Colontes fn our big packet of 57 diff. only 














5e toapproval applicants. Bullis Stamp Co., Tupper Lake, N.Y. 








STAMP CATALOGUE FREE: 
ITI —Giant t terly listing Albums, 
Supplies. Coranations» British Colontafs, Canad Mane! lone, Uni ted ‘States. 
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EMPIRE ‘STAMP co. Dept. a.c. Toronto, Canada 
From Greece (new issue). 

China, Egypt, etc.. also 

packet of 50 other stamps— 

all different—all for only 5c with bargain approvals. 

John A. Grill, Clifton Station, Baltimore, Md. 

TMA GIFT! 150 All Different U. S. 
CHRIS Ss. Postage. Very choice. 


Only $1, pastas id. 
JUNGKIND, Box 806, A.G.M., Little Rock, Ark. 





40 UNITED STATES, Commemoratives, 
Airs, ete., 10c with approvals. 
The Stamp Shop, 815 Holland Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


| lulu on October eighteenth. 
| stamp and has for its central design a repro- 
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By OSBORNE B. BOND 


Four new postage stamps, known as the 
Territories of the United States series, are 
now being released. 
The first to go on sale was issued at Hono- 
It is an upright 


| duction of the statue of King Kamehameha I 
| which stands in front of the Iolani Palace in 


| Honolulu. 








| ing sun, form a background. 


Territory. 








No lettering appears across the 
top, but rays of light, as though from the ris- 
At the center of 
the base of the statue is a circle enclosing the 
denomination numeral. The title, ‘Hawaii,’ is 
at the bottom with a panel containing the 
inscription, ““"U. S. Postage,” just above. 

The Alaska Territorial stamp was issued 
for the first time at Juneau, Alaska, on No- 
vember twelfth, and is horizontal in format. 
The central subject of the stamp is a repro- 
duction of Mount McKinley in the distance, 
while in the foreground are depicted views 
symbolising present-day developments in this 
In a narrow panel with dark ground 
across the top is the inscription, “United 
States Postage—Three Cents” in white gothic. 
The numeral ‘3’ appears in a panel with 
dark ground in each lower corner. In a panel 
with dark ground at the center of the lower 
edge is the name, “Alaska,” in white roman. 

The new stamp honoring Puerto Rico was 
first placed on sale at San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
on November twenty-fifth. Like the Alaska 
stamp, this Puerto Rican adhesive is horizon- 
tal in format and shows a reproduction of the 
old Governor's Palace known as “La Fortal- 
which name appears at the lower edge 
of the design in dark gothic on a light ground. 
Above the central design is the inscription, 
“U.S. Postage,” in dark gothic. In each upper 
corner of the stamp are three squares of or- 
namental grille work. In a narrow panel 
with dark ground at the lower edge is the 
name, “Puerto Rico,” in white-face roman. 

The remaining stamp in this United States 
series will honor the Virgin Islands and it 
will be issued for the first time on December 
fifteenth at the post office at Charlotte Amalie 
which is the new name for the capital of the 
Virgin Islands. This stamp will be horizontal 
in shape and the design will show a view of 
the city of Charlotte Amalie with the outlying 
harbor and sugar loaf islands in the distance. 
In a narrow panel with dark ground at the 
top of the stamp are the words, “Virgin Is- 
lands,” in white roman. In a corresponding 
panel at the lower edge of the stamp is the 
name, “Charlotte Amalie,” in white gothic with 
scroll work at each end. In vertical panels 
with dark ground at the sides of the stamp is 
the wording, “U. S. Postage,’”’ at the left and 
“Three Cents” at the right in white gothic. 
Within shield-shaped panels with dark ground 
in each lower corner of the stamp is the de- 
nomination numeral ‘3’ in white. 

All of the stamps in this series are of the 
large double size which has been used for re- 
cent United States commemoratives. They are 
all of the three cent denomination, printed in 
purple ink on the rotary presses. 
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10 beautiful 
stamps; also 
triguing stamps from 
and picturesque French colonies such as French 
Equatorial Africa, Inini, Senegal, Ivory Coast, etc. 
Wild animals, scenes, natives—you'll find them all, 
pictured in deep rich beauty. This entire collection 
only 5e with approvals. Big price lists free. 

BOB HOUSTON, Dept. A., 616 N. (7 St., Herrin, 
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LARGEST Samene ry — TRIANGLE 
ant diamond Registration stamp 
geous triangle included FREE i in ‘Sur- 
—— etof foreign stam s from 
Con Sudan as, 
"includ - iocomotives, 
bicol lon Ss, picto S$, and many 
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applicants. If you want BOTH diamond and triangle stamps, send only 
6c and get extra re chriling surprise stamp FREE. 
CACTUS JR. APPRO De TUCSON, ARIZONA 
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> ALL FREE < 


Remerkebte ‘er! Scarce Tannou Touva TRIANGLE, beautiful 

AYMAN IS 7 NDS Map stamp, new CORONATIONS from Canada 
bow Gt. Britain, World’s ‘largest SHIP s P Sudan (Desert scene), 
fascinating issues from Asia, rica end other far-off lands— stamps 
that you will be proud to have in your collection—are al! included in 
nd-the-World packet and we send this valuable collec- 
FREE to new approval applicants sending 3c 

»ostage! Write today for this sensational offer 

‘Midwood StampCo., Dept.4G, Midwood Station, Brooklyn,N.Y. 





WASHINGTON STAMP! 
of Poland, also Scarce 
American Trian, 
diff. ieoladier 
toria, Charkhari, a giant ond > Mat t stamp, 
etc.—all for only 5c with lists and approvals. 








MONUMENTAL STAMP CO. 
ARLINGTON-A Baltimore, Md. 
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Hard to get Iceland Airmail triangle & 
C ‘ayman —— Catboat (shown) 


provals, lists and premiums. 
G. Larry Morris Dartington, Md. 











Fine assort- 

ment_of U. 

+ Foreign Te 
up. * spertal offer to new customers. ace different 


United States postage 
ratives & Air Mails. 


issues includes Em tO Commemo- 
Our price only 35c. 


NEW CASTLE STAMP CO., DEPT. D, NEW N CASTLE, N. hill 
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(illustrated) also stamps from Gobi Desert, 
8 Island. Silver Jubilee, 

nearly 50 years 
| given with big lists and 
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WORLD'S BIGGEST MAP STAMP 


England Coronation and Jubilee and Big 
Packet of 50 others, all for 5c to Approval 
Applicants. 10c Without Approvals. 

F. L. Shultes, Box 13G, Berne, N. Y. 





- 7 = 
Christmas Gift Suggestion— 
128 PAGE ALBUM, 200 Diff. STAMPS, 

1000 hinges, prize set, tongs, watermark detector, perforation gauge, 
stamp finder, duplicate book page book about stamps, ete A fine 
xift—ALL FOR $1.00, postpaid. Send for free lists of X’mas gift 

suggestions 


. R. SMITH & CO., Box 6618, N.E. Sta., Kansas City, Mo. 








STAMP COLLECTION 

Contains Africa; Confederate States (fac- FREE $ 

simile) ; China ‘‘Wild Goose’’; French Colonies; Beautiful 
telgian Queen Astrid stamp, etc. all free to approval 

applicants sending 3c postage. 1000 hinges, 7c. Watermark 

Detector, 2c. 15 Confederate Prints lic. 

Tatham Stamp Co., 281 Belmont (G- 12), Springfield, Mass. 











— DIAMOND | & TRIANGLE! 
Tapa _African Lion Triangle and 
i Shaped Airmail 
rated), also British Coronation, 


irmail, Map& Shipstamps, Vati- 

ean City, and others—all for 5c with 
provals and lis BLAC TAR 
Co., Box 365-G, Evanston, Hl. 








GET ACQUAINTED WITH MY BARGAINS 


Free packet of foreign stamps given to beginners requesting 
selection of stamps on approval. 5e postage, please. 
BAY NIELSEN (Dept. G) Cornwall, Ont., Canada 





We want One Thousand new customers. Will you be one? 
Mail 25 cents for a fine lot of good stamps, and get on our 





approval list. We've really got something here. Try us. Union 
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What are “APPROVALS”? “ Approvals”’ 


or “approval sheets’? mean sheets with stamps attached 
which are made up and sent out by dealers. ‘* Approvals’’ 
sent by advertisers involve no obligation on the part of 
the receiver except that they must be paid for or re- 
turned promptly and in good ecndition. 

The price of each stamp is on the sheet and the col- 
lector should detach those which he wishes to buy, then 
return the sheet with the remaining stampa in as good 
order as when received, enclosing with it the price of the 
stamps he has detached and, most importont, his name, 
street address, city and state, and the invoice number. 
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MAKE-BELIEVE 
DOG CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46 | 


intake of breath. She sensed Gran’s un- | 
spoken exasperation. Only Aunt Sarah re- 
mained serene. Now, as the silence continued, 
she looked up, smiling vaguely, waiting for 
some one to speak. It was Claire who spoke 
first. 

“It’s all right, Hank,” she said. She laid a 
reassuring hand on the boy’s arm. “If it’s the 
loup-garou you meant, I know all about it. 
Enough about it, that is, to bear hearing you 


od Merit Price $4.50 at Girl Scout cument in the 
say the word.”” She spoke casually, aware only | Badge departments, and National opines t FOODS 
of Hank and his distress, but now, looking at Raut D 
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An ideal gift for Girl 
Scouts to give or receive. 
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BUGLER Reveille, and other calls. 
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“It’s all nonsense,” Gran responded sharp- Long Island City, N. Y. Experimenting with your own Laboratory 
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There was a knock at the door. It was formation that will help you understand the 














Pete’s response to the knock that sharpened science of Chemistry. CHEMCRAPT is the 
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and the door. 

“An inopportune caller,” he said in his 
slow voice. Pete opened the door. 

An Indian stood there. Claire saw him in 
spite of Hans, It was Jimmie Tatuk, Boal’s 
cousin, known to every one in Frozen Bend 
as a good Indian. 

“Well?” Pete said. To Claire's straining 
ears his voice sounded sharp, almost un- 
friendly. 

“I come,” the Indian began, “I come—” } 

His voice stopped. He lifted a wavering 
foot, set it down uncertainly across the 
threshold. As Pete reached out a hand, ab- 
ruptly aware of the man’s extremity, the In- 
dian’s glance turned back across his shoulder, 
staring in horror at something behind him. 

“What is it?” Pete asked him. He pulled | We," scter‘received vetore December Tate 
Jimmie into the room, looking out, past him. | Pa age cbrde gm veg eee enna ee pa 
“Why, there’s someone out there,” he said. | #!! the sitts you get. Order from your department store or us. 
“It's a man.” 

The Indian whispered his answer. “It isn't 
a man,” he said. “It’s the loup-garou!” 

(To be continued) 
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TASTY, FLAKY and FINE! 


Made of the finest ingredients 
Baked to a golden brown 


WESTON COOKIES are the BEST 
These cookies have been supplied to Local 
Councils in New York, New Jersey, and 


Connecticut. 


Harry said, “That's tough. People are | 
leaving now and, when the house is cleared, 
we'll have a better chance to look for it.” | 

I sat there in a daze, saying good-bye to 
people in a mechanical way. When the last | 
guest was gone, Harry and I, and the families, | 
went over the house with a fine tooth comb, | 
but the pin was not to be found. There was | 
one glimmer of light in my misery—Aunt 
Julie wasn't there! 

“Maybe I can find it,” I told Harry, “and 
she will never need to know that it was lost.” 

“Sure you'll find it,” said Harry. “Don't 
worry about it any more. You look like you'd 
been to a wake instead of a wedding.” 

Next morning we got word that Aunt Julie 
had pneumonia and was going to the hospital. 
Mother and Father went over to her house, 
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and I spent the whole day searching for the 
pin. 1 crawled all over the floors, I moved 
every piece of furniture, I looked under every 
rug and cushion in our house. Tommy and 
Pat helped me; I'll always think more kindly 
of them for the way they treated me that day. 
But we didn’t find the pin. 

The day of reckoning was postponed, for 
Aunt Julie was so ill that I couldn't see her 
for ten days. But when she got home from 
the hospital and was able to sit up in a chair, 
I knew I had to go to see her and confess 
that her pin was lost. I’m sure Marie An- 
toinette on the way to the guillotine felt 
jolly and carefree compared to the way I felt 
as I thought of facing Aunt Julie and saying, 
“I'm sorry, but I’ve lost your pin.” 

At last I decided that I'd write her a letter. 
I'd offer to get some kind of a job and work 
until I had paid for the pin. 1 remembered 
The Necklace again, and 1 wondered if I'd 
be as old and ugly as Mathilde was, when she 
had finished paying for the necklace. At that 
thought, I could not keep back the tears. I 
went up to my room and sat down at my desk. 
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I] drew out my best pale blue note paper, and 
started my note. I wrote, “Dear Aunt Julie, 
I am afraid you can never forgive me for 
what has happened.” 

That had such a hollow, insincere sound 
that I tore it up and started again. ‘Dear 
Aunt Julie, Something terrible has happened,” 
I began. Then I decided that her heart might 
be too weak to stand such an abrupt approach. 
I sat and nibbled on my pen, but in vain. I 
couldn't find words to break the news. 

Suddenly I got up from my desk with a do- 
or-die feeling. It was cowardly to write a 
letter. I would go and tell her the plain 
truth. I went over to my closet to get my old 
brown coat and tam. It was the nearest I had 
to sackcloth and ashes. I put on the coat and 
reached for the tam which was usually on the 
high shelf above the hangers. I found it and, 
as I pulled it off the shelf, something fell 
with a metallic, ringing sound. I looked 
down—and there at my feet lay the pin, Aunt 
Julie’s pin, unharmed! Though I have not 
the slightest memory of it, I know I must 
have slipped out of my new dress in the closet 


CHRISTMAS AROUND WORLD 


it’s not at all ““Christmasy” to Americans who 
much prefer their turkey (a “one-hundred- 
per-cent American” bird originally, since it 
was unknown to Europeans before they be- 
gan to explore our Coasts). 

In Sweden, Norway's neighbor, there's 
a freakish form of yuletide gift-giving. It's 
done as a sort of joke. The giver wraps a 
present in innumerable sheets of paper; thus 
done up it’s called a Fulklapp. Sometimes a 
small gold heart, for example, swathed in 
hundreds of wrappings, arrives in a great 
box. The joker who leaves such a gift tries 
to come and go silently, quickly. He throws 
or pushes it into the room of the one to whom 
he wants to give it, and vanishes. 

Now and again it happens that a Swedish 
girl gets a Fulklapp as big as a trunk. She 
starts to unwind it, stops. She has realized 
that there’s something alive inside! At length 
she plucks up courage, tears the last wrap- 
ping off—and a young man, who's been 
doubled up like a jack-knife in the huge pack- 
age, scrambles to his feet and makes a gal- 
lant bow. He is a suitor who has chosen 
this way of offering himself to her, as a 
Christmas present. 

Swedish people, so roguish at times, are as 
kindly as they are fun-loving. Swedes usu- 
ally don’t forget birds or animals at the 
Christmas season. Wild birds find sheaves 
of grain above the snow. Cattle are given an 
extra helping of the finest forage. Horses 
get choice hay—and it’s said they used to be 
given yuletide ale! Dogs, cats, and other pets 
draw big portions of their favorite foods. 

So far we've been watching Christmas fes- 
tivities in the Teutonic countries, the nations 
of the North. When we look at Latin lands, 
we see a different yuletide. In the South, 
the beautiful Midnight Mass—solemnized in 
almost every country of the world—strikes a 
dominant note. In southern France, in Italy, 
Christmas trees are rare. There weren't many 
of them in Spain even before Rebels and Loy- 
alists began to fight. The “crib,” or créche, 
is more typical of such lands. A crib is, of 
course, a realistic representation of the manger 
in which the Savior was born, and of the ad- 
oration scene. At its simplest it shows the 
Virgin with the infant Jesus, Saint Joseph, the 
cattle. Often it’s more elaborate and the 


Three Wise Men, a choir of angels, and 
many other figures have a place in it. In 
humble homes such a crib usually stands on 
a table in the corner of the largest room. 
The little figures are made sometimes of 
china, or of sugar, 

It used to be a Christmas custom in south- 
ern France for children to comb the country- 
side in search of “background’’ for cribs. 
They brought back lichens, laurels, 
holly, small white stones. Then, with lov- 
ing fingers, they laid out a little landscape 
and set the Holy Family in the midst of it. 
The simple sweetness of this way of worship 
has touched many a traveler. 

In France small children are given pres- 
ents on Christmas, but for adults New Year's 
Day is gift day. In Italy and Spain, children 
get their presents on Epiphany Eve, or 
Twelfth Night—that is, on January fifth. 
With Spanish children the bringers of gifts 
are, or were, the Three Wise Men—called by 
Spaniards the Three Holy Kings. 

As for South America—settled by Spanish 
and Portuguese—belief in the Three Kings, 
as gift-bringers, seems on its way out. Christ- 
mas trees and Santa Claus are coming into 
vogue. 

Good little boys and girls in Italy are 
brought presents by an odd and interesting 
woman—the Befana. (Her name comes from 
Epiphania, \talian for Epiphany.) She's the 
Santa of the South, but, unlike our 
Santa, she can be rather frightening at times. 
Italian children, we're told, take her serious- 
ly; they look forward with sharp anxiety to 
her coming. And no wonder, for Italian 
mothers sometimes warn their little ones that 
the Befana will get them if they're naughty. 
She leaves nice things in good children’s 
stockings, but disobedient ones may find noth- 
ing but an efficient-looking switch, or a big, 
black, sullen lump of coal. 

In tropical lands all around the globe mis- 
sionaries and others have introduced a life- 
giving tree, the algaroba or mesquite. It 
grows fast, thrives in arid places, yields fire- 
wood, fodder, shade. You'll hear it called 
the Christmas tree of the tropics. 

Early on Christmas morning, when sun- 
shine streams brilliantly across the earth, 
children in het, primitive lands love to dance 
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that day when I was so excited by the fire, 
and that, before I took it off, I must have 
unclasped the pin and put it up on the shelf 
above my head while I was pulling the dress 
over my shoulders. 

I] snatched the pin up and ran downstairs, 
laughing and crying in a hysteria of joy. No- 
body was at home but Aunt Susan and she 
was not very sympathetic. 

“You scared my life outa me, goin’ on 
so,” she said accusingly. “I thought you'd 
done gone clean outa your senses.” 

The Chariot was not there, so I set out on 
foot to Aunt Julie’s house. It was only a 
mile, and I had wings on my feet. I tiptoed 
into her room. She was awake and was sit- 
ting, propped up by pillows, in her wing 
chair. I bent over and kissed her and laid 
the pin in her little, thin, sick-looking hands. 

“Here is your pin, Aunt Julie,” I said, ‘‘and 
thank you so much for lending it to me.” 

“You're more than welcome, child,” she 
told me, patting my cheek. “And when your 
time comes to get married, you may have it 
again, to keep.” 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8&8 








around an algaroba hung with simple gifts. 
Usually one special tree, left alive and grow- 
ing, is decorated every yuletide season. It's 
rarely cut down and taken indoors. 

Let's go now from tropical regions to cold 
ones, to the far North. You might suppose 
the Eskimos would have a meager Christmas 
—and, unfortunately, you'd be right. The 
poor Eskimos have found it hard to under- 
stand just what we mean by “the Christmas 
spirit." To live, they must fight a bleak, 
bitter world that seems to want to kill them. 
Nature, apparently, is their enemy, and in 
most men’s minds nature and God are closely 
linked. So it isn’t strange that the Eskimo’s 
own religion teems with evil spirits. Mis- 
sionaries must labor to convince them that 
God is good, that Jesus is the Hope of the 
World, that the day of His birth is a time 
for joy. 

It's impossible, we're told, to talk to them 
in Christian symbols familiar to us. For 
instance, certain missionaries tried hard to 
think of some way to make Eskimos grasp 
the phrase, “the lamb of God,” for their 
pupils had never seen a lamb. At last one 
missionary hit upon a_ substitution that 
brought a light to his charges’ faces. It was, 
“The little seal of God.” 

Under the missionaries’ promptings the 
Eskimos give each other a few poor gifts. 
All in all, their Christmas is the leanest, per- 
haps, the barest of any on earth. 

Just where is the most abundant Christmas? 
Many a traveler would tell us we don’t have 
to leave home to ftnd it. 

Americans have borrowed a shining store 
of Christmas traditions from other nations. 
What have we ourselves contributed ? 

The answer, it would seem, is “Santa’s 
personality.” Our Santa Claus would be 
shocked at the sight of a switch. He doesn’t 
try to discipline children. His only job is to 
make all of them happy. In fact, he’s such 
an irresistible fellow that other countries 
have said, or are saying, “Welcome, old boy 
—come on in!” 

And that’s typical of the world’s Christmas 
customs: there’s nothing narrowly nationalis- 
tic about them. They pass like gifts from 
land to land to brighten the world’s best 
season. 
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_ HIS Christmas has been a lot 
of fun,” mused Joan, perched 
on top of the stepladder, hammer 
in hand. “I almost feel blue about 
taking down the decorations—it 
rubs in the fact that it’s all over.” 
Jean nodded. “Uh-huh,” she 
agreed, “it was swell. Your moth- 
er was a peach to let us have that 
grand dance. And wasn't Beatrice 
Pierce’s article in THE AMERICAN 
GirL, Dancing at Nine, a big 
help?” 

“It sure was. We can thank that 
article for one of the most success- 
ful parties we ever gave. And here’s 
another thing: Mother has taken a 





great shine to the cooking articles 
by Jane Carter. There was a yum- 
my recipe for Steamed Date Pud- 
ding in the January number, and we 
had it for dinner last night. It was 
perfectly delicious!” 


@ "| must try that one,” said Jean. 
“I've already made the Coconut Ap- 
ple Betty—and take it from me, the 
family scraped their plates.” 

“That new serial, Make-Believe 
Dog, by Norma Bicknell Mansfield, 
is zipping right along,” reflected 
Joan. “I thought nothing could be 
as thrilling as Keeper of the Wolves, 
but this sequel has the same sort of 


For a Happy 
New Year! 


tension as the other—you can’t put 
it down.” 

Jean nodded in emphatic agrce- 
ment. “And it’s such fun to be read- 
ing about Claire Jameson and Doc- 
tor Pete and Hans Larsen again, to 
say nothing of King and the Silver 
Leader.” 


@ “The January number struck me 
as specially peppy,” went on Joan. 
“With that delicious Midge story, 
A Finger in Art and Leading Lady 
about Lucy Ellen and—” 

“And that knockout woods yarn 
by Alexander Sprunt, Jr., about the 
girl trapper,” cried Jean. “Weren't 
the pictures grand? The artist, Carl 
Burger, is new to our magazine, but 
he’s a well-known illustrator.” 

“There are a lot of new people in 
the January number,” remarked her 
chum. “Helen Wilcox, who wrote 
about shrimping in Alaska, is one; 
and Germaine Haney who wrote 
Footnotes on Footlights, is another. 
The illustrator, Corinne Malvern, is 
new to us, too.” 

“I liked her pictures a lot,” Jean 
replied. Then her eyes traveled 
over the long double parlors, still 
decked with holiday greenery. 
“Well, this isn’t getting the decora- 
tions down, old dear. And we've 
the Christmas tree to untrim be- 
fore lunch, too.” 

Reaching up with her hammer. 
Joan drew out the nail holding the 
bunch of mistletoe. “Here goes,” 
she cried. “Look out below!” 


If your subscription has run out, 
mail the renewal to-day. Send 
$1.50 for one year’s subscription, 
or $2.00 for two years, to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, 14 West 49th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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